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Ts Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
_ unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


ROM the London Zimes we quote a letter which gives 
the facts concerning the beginning of the century. 
With this we say “‘ good-by”’ to the question for an- 
other hundred years. ‘It seem a pity that the 
people who are rushing into print about the twenti- 
eth century do not take the trouble to refer to some encyclo- 
pxdia or manual of chronology, or something of that sort. 
They evidently fancy that when the century begins is an open 
question; but there is no room for such opinion in the mat- 
ter. We have adopted the Gregorian calendar, and are 
bound by it until we adopt another. Pope Gregory knew 
what he meant and distinctly says what he meant, and the 
following is the well-known Gregorian rule: ‘The years are 
denominated as years current from the midnight between the 
31st of December and the 1st of January immediately subse- 
quent to the birth of Christ, according to the chronological 
determination of the event by Dionysius Exiguus.’ Further, 
the calendar lays it down as given in every book, from penny 
table-books upwards, that ‘the years ending the century, 
though divisible by four, are not leap years.’ ‘Those who 
talk about that wonderful year nothing have apparently never 
heard that a.p., Anno Domini, is merely an abbreviation of 
A.D.N., Anno Domini Nati, the year of the Lord’s birth.” 


Fd 


Dr. Lyman Assotr said recently at the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston, with reference to James Martineau: 
“T cannot better define my own faith and my own under- 
standing of what is the faith of the whole Catholic Church 
than by reading a few sentences from the words of a great 
poet, prophet, teacher, who died week before last; a man 
so large and broad that it is impossible to classify him; a 
man who, by the largeness of his faith and the spirituality of 
his nature, belongs to that —thank God —increasing number 
of prophets, to whom belong such men as Maurice and Phil- 
lips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher and Horace Bushnell and 
your own pastor.” 

vt 


Tue higher criticism begins to cause perturbation even in 
circles farthest removed from critical studies. It has become 
an issue in the drastic revival which evangelists are planning 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. For purposes of their own the managers 
are attempting to identify Unitarianism and the higher criti- 
cism, as both of evil and tending to evil continually. Prob- 
ably there is a little liberal orthodoxy in Brooklyn which the 
revivalists are trying to smoke out in this way. Messrs. 
Dixon, Broughton, and others affirm that the higher criticism 
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gives aid and comfort to unbelievers. Dr. Broughton is 
quoted as saying: “ My theology is that all Unitarians are 
sinners, and all sinners are Unitarians, because they don’t be- 
lieve in the deity and divinity of Christ, and in salvation by 
atonement. The fight, insomuch as it is against unbelief, is 
against Unitarianism.” If these evangelists have any con- 
siderable following in the city of Brooklyn, no device could be 
more helpful to the Unitarian and Universalist churches of 
that city. To make such an assertion and such a plan of 
campaign with any success will draw some sharp lines with 
intelligence on one side and ignorant fanaticism on the other. 
When such an issue is made, the result is always the strength- 
ening of the liberal churches. 


ri 


Tue new light which has been thrown upon the origin 
and history of the books of the Old and New Testaments 
has, to some extent, renewed popular interest in them. 
Books of the Old Testament, which had almost passed out 
of the knowledge of the common people because their mean- 
ing was obscure and the facts with which they were con- 
cerned were unfamiliar, have been lighted up by fresh dis- 
coveries made in many parts of the Oriental world. They 
are now found to be invaluable records of life and thought 
in the ancient time. In Springfield, Mass., the new thought 
concerning the new Bible has become domesticated in sev- 
eral churches. In the Unitarian church, as a matter of 
course, it became part of the regular instruction. Dr. 
Moxom opened “a Biblical seminar” which became popular. 
Prof. Smith of Amherst College has lectured at the Y. M. C. A. 
on the composite origin of the book of Genesis, accept- 
ing the ordinary results of the higher criticism. Then the 
extreme conservative element was aroused, and Rev. Mr. 
Hahn began lectures in refutation. Others are joining on 
one side or the other, and the chances are that the inhabi- 
tants of Springfield, before the winter is over, will know more 
about the Old Testament and take a deeper interest in it 
than they have for many years past. 


ed 


Tse Unitarian Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada has been considering the topic “The Decline of 
Orthodoxy and the Growth of Unitarianism within the Evan- 
gelical Churches.” The Oéserver makes the following com- 
ment: “ We can assure our Unitarian friends that there is 
a good deal of orthodoxy, much more than they would relish, 
yet left in the evangelical churches. It may be possible to 
point here and there to a few instances of defection. It is 
the fashion of some to make much of such differences as to 
particular phases of doctrine as prevail among evangelicals. 
But between the mass of the evangelicals and Unitarianism 
there is a great gulf fixed. This does not imply the neces- 
sary existence of any ill-feeling between the two, but it does 
mark a deep line of cleavage in belief between those who 
recognize and those who deny the divinity of our Lord. As 
to the later doctrine there has been no sensible decline in 
the evangelical churches.’ We have no doubt that a still 
stronger statement could be made. There are thousands, if 
not millions, of men and women in the United States, many 
of them Presbyterians, who hold doctrines which the editors 
of the Oéserver would reject even with horror. 


ae 


THERE is one objection to President Hadley’s proposition 
to make the trust unpopular by inflicting social punishments 
upon men whose wealth has been acquired by dishonorable 
or anti-social means. Punishment should be inflicted only 
when the guilty person has been tried and convicted, and then 
upon him alone. In China not only is the culprit punished, 
but his family, his relatives, and even his ancestors are 
treated as criminals. By common consent, society in the 
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Western world has adopted a conventional code of social 
behavior. Ordinary social intercourse with a man not proved 
to be a criminal is not regarded as giving him a certificate of 
good character. If such an one have a wife and children who 
are estimable and innocent, considerable and marked de- 
linquency on the part of the husband and father is often over- 
looked for the sake of his family. Everybody knows (the 
delinquent best of all) that he is received on sufferance. 
Now suppose a line is to be drawn. Who is to draw it? 
An invitation to dinner is sufficiently personal and private to 
allow any discrimination which one chooses to make. But a 
“reception,” which is understood to include all who are “in 
society,” is such a tonventional matter that the attempt to make 
a white list and a black list would excite ridicule. A much 
more effectual method would be to decline the invitations of 
the ungodly rich man. To some extent social discipline is 
applied in this way. But public opinion is the final arbiter. 
Its judgments are enforced without any formal attempt to 
separate the wheat from the tares. 


Revivals. 


A revival in religion is something similar to a renaissance 
in literature or art. It is bringing back something which 
had been attained and lost. It is the renewing of experi- 
ences, of thoughts, feelings, and purposes which had come 
and gone. Regarded in this way, a revival is much inferior 
to a rational and well-considered progress. To revert to 
any past condition is not progress, and is opposed to any right 
theory of progress. New thoughts, new feelings, new pur- 
poses, lift society toward higher ends and make the things 
which are past seem inadequate. A revival implies past 
delinquency. It indicates unfaithfulness to some acknowl- 
edged trust. 

But because society is largely moved by influences which 
it does not understand, and because the highest movements are 
commonly led by a few faithful souls, it happens that waves 
of right thought and feeling lift the community to some tem- 
porary pitch of excellence from which it lapses to lower 
levels. Wave succeeds wave, until the right impulse becomes 
permanent. 

Where there is no lapse from higher things, there are 
periods in all the processes of thought and feeling. No one 
can think continuously on one subject without weariness. 
Change is necessary. No one can enjoy continuously any 
one kind of emotion. The mind wearies of art of one kind, 
of music, of literature, of religious feeling constantly exer- 
cised. If the community is at any time wound up to any 
high pitch of feeling on any subject or course of action, it 
may safely be predicted that in a few months or a very few 
years the tension will be lessened and the interest decreased. 
Variety is essential to freshness. 

Revivals of religion are of two kinds, spontaneous and 
another kind, which is planned for and induced with set pur- 
pose. There has been in the United States no wide-spread 
spontaneous revival since 1857. That year seems to have 
been the turning-point in the history of revivalism in 
America. The rule has been that the revival of religion 
naturally follows industrial disorder and financial distress. 
Men who are in-trouble and at leisure begin to cross-ex- 
amine themselves and look for some way of deliverance from 
their distresses. In 1857, without previous planning and 
without the leadership of\ any experienced revivalist, the 
people began to assemble for religious purposes. The num- 
bers increased, the churches were opened, and services were 
held which were mostly extemporaneous, provided for at the 
moment by those who were masterful enough to lead. The 
gathering of the crowds made it unnecessary to work up a 
revival. : 

Since that time the recurring periods of panic and distress 
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have not been accompanied by the same outbreak of religious 
emotion. There are signs of the working of the same law, 
but in other ways. The panic of 1893 was not followed by a 
great religious revival; but it was followed by some very 
serious thinking of a new kind, concerning the mutual rights, 
the mutual duties, and the mutual privileges of human 
beings brought into the world without their own consent, 
and forced to live together in the bonds of human society. 
There was a wave of humanitarian sympathy. It did not 
show itself as a religious revival would, because it had not 
been provided as religion had with immemorial customs and 
modes of expression. But there was no class, prosperous or 
distressed, that did not turn its thoughts inward and scruti- 
nize the law of responsibility written on the tablets of the 
heart. Whatever judgment any one may pass upon those 
who caused the wars of the last two years, it seems to us 
that he would be blind to evident facts who could not see 
that in the feeling of Americans concerning Armenia and 
Cuba there was a vast wave of humanitarian emotion. It 
expressed itself in the beginning of the Spanish War in forms 
that were sometimes almost as hysterical as those of the 
most excited camp-meeting revival. 

In the early days of Mr. Moody’s career, although the 
spontaneous revival as a universal symptom had passed, it 
was still possible, by providing vast meeting-houses and 
assembling great crowds, to renew the old fervors and to 
awaken the strongest interest in any neighborhood. But the 
fire did not spread as in the old time until all the cities and 
towns were ablaze. When Mr. Moody came into full con- 
sciousness of his power and the most effective methods for 
exercising it, he carefully planned in advance and set many 
others planning with him, so that before he arrived in a city 
his coming had been not only announced, but widely adver- 
tised and provided for. He came asa conqueror, a general 
commanding an army. He came like one who should 
besiege a city. The people were already expectant and 
divided into two classes, the one prepared to withstand, if 
they might, the assault of the invader; and the other, ready 
to rise up and deliver the city into his hands. No one knew 
better than he that without all this preliminary work and 
preparation he would assault the city in vain. But now, not 
only has the time for the spontaneous revival passed, but 
probably, also, the other revival planned for on a great scale 
will not recur again, our zealous opponents in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
to the contrary notwithstanding. These things are signs, not 
of irreligion, but of a more steadfast desire and purpose to 
maintain the standard and enforce the sanctions of the right- 
eous life. 


Ethical Dubiety. 


It is a remarkable sign of the times that thousands — nay, 
millions — of people are at a loss to know what they should 
think, where they should stand, on certain great questions 
now agitating the world. We are living in a period of 
ethical dubiety ; and there is, perhaps, more of hope than of 
despair in the attitude. Scarce a person you meet, in the 
street or in the ordinary intercourse of life, who knows 
morally what to think of the issue in the Philippines or in 
the Transvaal. Hence great mental groping and distress ; 
for the foundations seem breaking up when we cannot plant 
our feet on a moral law, and say triumphantly : “ Here I stand. 
For this cause will I live and die. Duty shines clear and 
radiant before me like a star. I can fight the good fight, 
feeling that I am on God’s side, and that his own right arm 
is wielding the sword of justice.” 

Such an issue presented itself in the war of the Rebellion, 
when the slave was the make-weight in the balance that 
determined the position and action of all just, right-thinking 
minds in the North. But it is seldom that moral issues are 
so clearly defined, so little mixed and complicated with 
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doubt. For conviction was then instantaneous. Like a subtle 
chemical process, it separated the two parties with the great 
and awful words: “ This day choose whom thou wilt serve.” 

The growth of sensitiveness in ethics is a surprising and 
wonderful evolution,—the feeling that we cannot even feel 
unless we feel rightly, unless we contrive to untangle the web 
of motive, provocation, and circumstance to detect the little 
thread of gold that shows pure righteousness, undefiled by 
greed, self-interest, hatred, and cruelty. We dare not cast in 
even our passive sympathy on the wrong side. It involves 
too much. We look everywhere for enlightenment, for moral 
support, that our feet may rest on firm ground. ; 

Brutal aggression has become abhorrent to the world’s 
better nature. Dubious motives and springs of action must 
be sugar-coated by plausable arguments to go down even 
with those whose moral natures have not been delicately 
reared. The whole world has breathed the atmosphere of 
hatred for patent wrong. Therefore, when struggles arise of 
so mixed and blended a type, the whole world is examining 
its emotions, weighing its convictions, distressed over the 
entanglement where its moral sense loses way in the thorny 
thicket, and is at last obliged to settle upon a deep. sym- 
pathy for the loss of valuable lives, the sufferings and wounds 
and disease of thousands, the costliness in men and treasure 
that is depleting national resources. 

But this persistent effort to find a moral ground for judg- 
ment is one of the last and greatest triumphs of human ad- 
vance. It is the seed-plot of the principle that is at last to 
do away with war, and stamp out the brutalities of society. 
It is the subtle growth of public opinion, slow and almost 
imperceptible, that in the end will be stronger than Mauser 
bullets or Lyddite shells, and at last will have its way. 

But we have a vague excusatory feeling in regard to the 
present crises,— that in some way the cause of enlighten- 
ment, progress, and civilization, is bound up with the sub- 
jugation of those we call lower or more unprogressive 
nations. The idea of human progress is a confused idea in 
most minds. Many crimes have been committed in its name. 
It has introduced fire-water to the Indians and opium to 
the Chinese. It has converted nations by the shot-gun, and 
spread loathsome and exterminating diseases among simple 
peoples. It has thrown down idols to teach impossible 
creeds. It has carried with it commercial rapacity and the 
arts of the promoter. Progress has been made in bad as in 
good things, and it were a wise mind that could strike the 
balance true. If for progress we substitute the term “ Western 
type,” which is now circumnavigating the world, we shall 
come nearer the mark. The Western type is better, all must 
admit, than the Eastern or Southern. Where it goes, there 
goes with it some idea of cleanliness, a little education, per- 
haps a grain of honesty. If the Christian God is not well 
apprehended, the arts of decent living are at least taught ; and 
gradually a higher standard is attained. 

So we must look to larger things than what we, in our 
short-sightedness, may call the moral issue. We must try to 
make God’s averages ours. We must try to see his purpose 
in the universal trend of things. We must seek to discover 
what he means in permitting the advanced Western type to 
penetrate to the four quarters of the globe. Is this instruc- 
tive world-movement in line with the great purposes of God? 
All devout souls, for their own peace, must answer that it is. 
‘The nations are his instruments. He wields them for ends 
that as yet are not plain to us. We cannot measure his 
plans. But we cannot give up our faith in the divine gov- 
ernment of the world. 

We know not the subtle principle of growth in any of 
nature’s realms. We only know the conditions that prepare 
for growth, the breaking up of the stubborn soil, the suffer- 
ing that attends birth. N ations, too, have their birth-pangs. 
that bring in the new time, higher ideals, a nobler order. 
God evidently cannot endure stagnation. The limit of 
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growth in one direction calls for change, perhaps overturn 
and destruction. So the small rule may not apply to his 
permissions and judgments. 

If we are devoutly religious, we must see his hand in the 
events of our time, and rest in the confidence of the ultimate 
triumph of the highest principle involved, whether it comes 
through defeat or victory. When the old order is broken, 
the progress of life is never the same. A new spirit is 
abroad, a new era has bourgeoned. The tears a nation sheds, 
the blood it spills, may water the roots of its tree of life. For 
no pang of suffering is lost upon the future of individuals or 
peoples, no lesson of experience is wasted. Mistakes and 
errors tell in the great run, like successes and victories. 

God abhors stagnation. He will not abide it; and, when 
the trumpet-blast is sounded over the security and selfish- 
ness and self-indulgence of life, when our idols and our 
prosperity, our indolence and luxury, go up in fire and smoke, 
then perchance the new type of the nation is forming in the 
casting furnace the new, strong, vigorous, healthy, and manly 
type that is to take the place of effete and hollow simulacra, 
fostered by too long a peace, too much gold, too great con- 
fidence in untested principles, and untried men. 


The Bishop’s Letter. 


Every gentleman must have read with great satisfaction 
the letter of Bishop Lawrence to his bumptious accusers, so 
manly, so dignified, so complete. It is a strange state of 
things, at least in'the eyes of outsiders, when a group of 
clergy can call upon their “father in God” to give some 
public assurance that he believes the Unitarian conceptions of 
God and Christ to be false and inconsistent with the faith he 
represents. Indeed, it is so strange that we wonder what 
could have induced these “ sons in the Church” to cast this 
imputation upon the soundness of their bishop’s faith. The 
professed occasion clearly does not entirely account for their 
action. ‘There is evidently some uneasiness at the subtle but 
dangerous spread of Unitarian contagion in the true fold. 

What is more striking is a passage in the bishop’s own 
letter: “ We are entering into the fruits of the labors of the 
religious life of New England, and are gathering many within 
our Church whose spiritual life has been gained elsewhere. 
We believe that we can lead them on in spiritual life, else we 
were better not here.” It is very fair in the bishop, and 
quite different from the tone of many in his Church,— even 
of some of its recent converts,—to admit that “ spiritual 
life” has been nurtured in the churches of the heretics; but 
the history of this same New England makes a very sugges- 
tive commentary upon the assertion that the Anglican Church 
is here to “lead us on.” Such was not the belief of the 
founders of New England. It was from the Anglican Church 
that they fled, to secure that freedom of thought and worship 
which they could not find within its walls. That which 
thrills us when we read the story of our fathers is not merely 
their revolt from the English government, but from the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical tyranny. Even in their Revolution they 
had to contend with the sacerdotal representatives of the 
mother country. It is the latest historian of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church who says, speaking of the Tories, that, 
while some ministers of all denominations took sides with 
England, ‘the Episcopal clergymen at the North were of one 
heart and mind” against the cause of independence. 

A century and a quarter have passed since our war for 
liberty began. Three centuries, less a quarter, have passed 
since our fathers fancied that they mounted to higher ground 
when they left the Church of England. Now, when the land 
so feebly founded has grown mighty, the successors of those 
whose persecution drove the Puritans across the sea, and of 
those clergy who unanimously deserted the Puritans’ children 
when they pledged “their lives, their fortunes, and their 
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‘sacred honor” to obtain political as well as ecclesiastical 


freedom, are found not only happily domesticated in the land 
they refused to help, but kindly preparing to lead its people 
“on in spiritual life.” 

What has changed since then? Have the children of the 
Puritans become less spiritual or have the persecutors of the 
Puritans become more spiritual? ‘That would be a hard ques- 
tion to settle. One thing, however, has not changed: the 
assumption of peculiar authority over the opinions and con- 
sciences of men which marked the Church of Laud is still the 
fundamental doctrine of that institution, wherever it may be. 
Its beautiful liturgy is the velvet glove of an iron hand. Its 
inner spirit is not most fairly represented by those clergy 
about us who have been softened by the liberal atmosphere 
of New England; for we will not join the protesting min- 
isters in their insinuation that they have their reasons for 
not being too explicit. Evidently, these zealous sons of the 
Church have been a little too pronounced; but it is they 
who reveal the underlying and gaining spirit of the Anglican 
communion. Its attempt to have Trinitarian doctrines 
taught in the English schools is but the plain exhibition of 
that assumption which keeps their clergy here haughtily 
apart from all others, often the sole absentees from union 
services while they say most about Christian unity. There 
is, however, no doctrine so flatly contradictory of the spirit 
of American civilization, and, as history has shown with 
fearful clearness, so dangerous to that .freedom of thought 
and action which is so dear to us, as this claim to divine and 
sole authority over the minds and consciences of mankind. 
The time will come when this will be as clear as it was three 
centuries ago; and when lovers of freedom, while admiring 
and reverencing many of those who present this claim, will 
seriously doubt whether, in the long run, they can lead the 
children of the Puritans on in the spiritual life. There can 
be no life where there is no freedom. 


Current Copics. 


AFTER an exhaustive discussion of the general subject 
of polygamy in Utah, and a thorough consideration of the 
claims of Representative-elect Brigham H. Roberts of Utah 
to a seat in the national legislature, the House of Represen- 
tatives decided last Thursday, by a vote of 268 to 50, that 
Mr. Roberts could not be admitted to membership in the 
House of Representatives. This termination of the case was 
effected after the fullest opportunity had been given to Mr. 
Roberts to plead for his own justification. Of this oppor- 
tunity Mr. Roberts availed himself very ably. It was appar- 
ent at the very opening of Congress that the great majority 
of the members of the House regarded the admission of Mr. - 
Roberts, or his rejection, as a matter that would define, in a 
large measure, the attitude of the supreme legislative body of 
the country upon the issue of polygamy. The feelings of 
hostility which the House entertained for Mr. Roberts and 
the principles which he was credited with representing, was 
apparent at the beginning of the proceedings aimed at his 
exclusion or expulsion from Congress, and it continued to be 
apparent until the close of the case. Mr. Roberts was not 
permitted to take the oath of office as a Congressman; and, 
by the rules of Congress, whatever claims he may have had 
to a seat in the House, have been completely invalidated by 
the action of the House. 

we 


Jupce C. C. Kontsaar has decided that the anti-trust act 
of the Illinois legislature of 1893 is void because it is in con- 
travention of the federal and State constitutions.. Judge 
Kohlsaat bases his ruling upon his finding that the anti- 
trust statute of Illinois, in its present form, contains special 
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and class legislation, in that one of its sections expressly ex- 
eludes from the provisions of the law “agricultural products 
or live stock in the hands of the producer or raiser.” 
matter will now be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in order to establish whether the State of 
Illinois has any anti-trust legislation in force, now that the 
statute of 1893 has been declared void. Some disposition is 
shown to place a political aspect upon Judge Kohlsaat’s 
decision. It will be remembered that Mr. Kohlsaat was ap- 
pointed a judge of the United States Circuit Court in Illinois 
only after an energetic attempt by Republican politicians 
of Illinois to prevent his appointment. The bitter feelings 
which the campaign against Mr. Kohlsaat engendered and 
intensified have by no means been entirely forgotten. _Illi- 
nois has been one of the notable fighting-grounds against the 
so-called “trusts” in the United States. No pains will be 
spared by either side to the legal contest which is now pend- 
ing in Chicago, to determine just how much power the State 
has to deal with industrial combinations. 


Fd 


Hon. W. J. Bryan, who this week is carrying on a vigor- 
ous stumping campaign in New England, was not permitted 
to address the debating union of Brown University in Provi- 
dence, R.I. The reason for Mr. Bryan’s abandonment of 
his plans.to address the students of Brown appears to have 
proceeded primarily from the faculty of the university, 
although the immediate factor that influenced Mr. Bryan’s 
decision was the wish of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee of Rhode Island. The committee represented to 
Mr. Bryan that reports were in circulation to the effect that 
the university authorities objected to his addressing the stu- 
dents, on the ground that such a proceeding would decrease 
the chances of increasing the college endowment. In their 
explanation of the incident the authorities of the university 
point out the fact that the university has not formally refused 
to grant to Mr. Bryan the required permission, and that, in 
fact, President Faunce did not have an opportunity to pass 
upon the question. The non-appearance of Mr. Bryan at 
Brown University has assumed somewhat of a sensational 
aspect, coming, as it does, so soon after the withdrawal of 
Dr. Andrews from the presidency on account of a contro- 
versy that involved the president’s freedom of speech. 
An interesting feature of the situation is the fact that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, one of the most liberal benefactors of 
Brown University and also of Chicago University, is at the 
head of the Standard Oil Company. 


se 


Tue American Peace Society, at a meeting which it held 
in Boston at the beginning of the week, drew up and for- 
warded to the President of the United States an appeal urg- 
ing him to ‘offer the good offices and mediation of the 
United States to Great Britain and the Transvaal.” The 
appeal calls the President’s attention to the provisions of the 
international protocol of The Hague, which the society 
finds applicable to conditions as they exist in South Africa, 
and continues: “ This country can mediate with absolute im- 
partiality. We love both sides. We foresee the prolonged 
bitterness of hatred throughout all South Africa which must 
surely grow out of this passionate and bloody war. May we 
not believe that both sides have tasted blood enough to be 
ready to accept the honorable and friendly offer of mediation 
by a nation of such transcendent power and dignity as the 
United States?” The subject of mediation or intervention be- 
tween the belligerents in South Africa has received much at- 
tention during the week. Last Monday Senator Mason of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs attacked the policy of 
Great Britain with exceptional bitterness. In both Houses of 
Congress, however, there is a thoroughly respectable number 
of men who believe that an attempt at mediation on the part 
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of the United States at the present time could not be con- 
strued otherwise than as a distinctly unfriendly act by the 
statesmen in London. 

se 


Tue British empire suffered another serious reverse in 
South Africa last week, when Gen. Buller found himself 
compelled to abandon his elaborate attempt to accomplish 
the relief of Ladysmith, and withdrew to the south side of 
the Tugela. The failure of Gen. Buller to carry out his pur- 
pose was, for the British, one of the most discouraging in- 
cidents of the present war. The advance upon Ladysmith 
had been carefully planned; and the movement proceeded, 
apparently, with the greatest deliberation. It failed ostensibly 
because Gen. Warren found it impossible to maintain his 
position at Spion Kop, an important point which the 
British took early on Wednesday morning of last week, and 
which they were forced to abandon after exceptionally severe 
fighting on Wednesday night. The full list of casualties that 
were incurred by both sides in this engagement has not yet 
been ascertained ; but it is estimated that it will contain the 
names of more than 2,000 soldiers killed, wounded, and 
captured. The withdrawal of Gen. Warren from Spion Kop 
was the beginning of a general retreat which Gen. Buller 
completed on Saturday, recrossing the Tugela River “ with- 
out the loss of a man or a pound of supplies,” —an indica- 
tion of. the fact that this force is not by any means demoral- 
ized. Nevertheless, it is taken for granted that the attempt 
to relieve the garrison of Ladysmith by an advance across 
the Tugela has been abandoned. 


a 


In the meanwhile conditions in Ladysmith are surmised 
to be approaching the point of desperation, The report 
which emanated from London last Monday to the effect that 
Gen. White would receive instructions to surrender to the 
Boers did not appear to have been more credible than that 
other report which also issued from London on the same 
day, that Gen. White would be ordered to abandon Lady- 
smith and to cut his way to the Tugela River through the 
lines of the Boers. There is a strong impression, however, 
that the fate of the heroic defenders of Ladysmith cannot be 
deferred much longer, and that the city must either be re- 
lieved very soon or else it must surrender with its surviving 
troops and its supplies. The defeat at Spion Kop, humil- 
iating to British pride as it must have been, was received by 
the British people with something like studied composure. 
The press generally criticised Buller’s extraordinary tactics, 
while here’ and there one newspaper or another discussed 
with bitter irony the failure of the government to vindicate 
the power of the empire; but not a voice was heard advo- 
cating a cessation of hostilities or recommending a diminu- 
tion of the vigor which has characterized the preparations of 
the war office. Evidently, the British empire is determined 
to establish its standing in South Africa before it will con- 
sider even the possibility of a cessation of the struggle. 


od 


Ir is estimated that the British forces in South Africa 
have lost a total of 10,000 men killed, wounded, and capt- 
ured, since the opening of the war. This rate of loss (nearly 
ro per cent.) is very discouraging to the British military 
authorities. It seems to demonstrate the incapacity of the 
British army to effect ordinary movements without suffering 
severely in the process. The letters of officers, soldiers, and 
medical men, which are reaching the London papers from the 
seat of war, show that the conflict in South Africa is not 
among the least difficult and trying wars of the century. 
The British soldiers are evidently suffering severely from 
climatic conditions to which they are unaccustomed. In 
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addition, the commissariat department of the British army 
does not appear to be very highly efficient. But, after all, 
the severest condition of the military operations arises from 
the fact that both belligerents are courageous. The fighting, 
consequently, is of the order that leaves the battlefield 
strewn with dead and dying after each engagement. Charges 
of violations of the Geneva convention with relation to the 
inviolability of the medical corps are freely made by both 
sides in the struggle. British officers testify without reserve 
to Boer outrages upon the wounded as well as upon the 
medical officers. If reports are to be credited, the emblem 
of the red cross is not receiving in South Africa the con- 
sideration accorded to it by the usages of warfare among 
civilized peoples. 
wt 


Tue crisis in the career of the pale young man who is 
nominally the master of 300,000,000 human beings is re- 
ported from Pekin. The emperor Kwang Su has been 
virtually a prisoner in one of the palaces near the capital for 
nearly two years. Various reports concerning him have 
reached the Western world from time to time. Now it is 
announced, with every indication of authoritativeness, that 
the abdication of Kwang Su has been declared, and that 
Pu Chun, a young son of Prince Tunno, has been designated 
as the heir to the throne. The change of emperors was 
effected through the agency of the queen dowager, who, it is 
well known, has never been in sympathy with the political 
tendencies of Kwang Su, who allowed himself to lend a 
willing ear to the entreaties of Chinese reformers. Japan 
evidently regards the accession of the new heir to the throne of 
China as aresult of Russian diplomatic activity at Pekin. Itis 
certain that since the formal abdication of Kwang Su the 
Japanese government has shown itself more anxious than 
ever to expedite the accomplishment of its naval and military 
plans. The warships that are being constructed in British 
ship-yards for Japan offer some of the most improved ex- 
amples of modern naval architecture that are to be found in 
the world. The work upon them is being hastened by all 
availablemeans. The Continental gossips would have it that 
Japan is preparing to anticipate an advance of Russian 
forces upon China and Corea. 


& 


Tue Russian press is greatly exercised over the rise of 
German influence in the Ottoman empire. During the past 
few years German soldiers, German diplomats, and German 
financiers have been busily at work in Turkey. The Ger- 
man system of training is being rapidly introduced in the 
Turkish army, which is armed exclusively with light and 
heavy arms of German model and manufacture. - A large 
number of German officers hold active commissions in the 
Turkish army; and, in addition, the civil administrative ser- 
vice in Constantinople furnishes employment to a constantly 
growing number of Germans. But the greatest advances 
that Germany has made in the Turkish empire have been in 
the direction of trade, and especially in railroad concessions. 
A Russian paper which very frequently gives utterance to 
official opinions (the Moskovskiya Vzedémosti) contained, in 
a recent issue, a leading editorial calling attention to Ger- 
many’s progress as a power in the East, and demanding 
counter-balancing concessions to Russia. The Viedomosti 
suggested that Russia would be satisfied with the cession of 
the Bulgarian port of Bourgas (on the Black Sea) as a Rus- 
sian naval base. It is not probable that Russia intends to 
make a definite move upon Bulgarian territory at present ; 
but it is very plain that the advisers of the czar are wide 
awake to the fact that an occasion may soon arise that will 
require the taking of another step nearer to Constantinople, 
the point toward which Russian sentiment ever turns with 
an almost religious ardor. 
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Brevities. 


At funerals where grief is deep and strong, brevity and 
simplicity are welcomed by the mourners. 


It is a sign of the times that the men who stand up for the 
Presbyterian standards are described as disturbers of the 
peace, 


He who sits in the seat of the scorner need not be sur- 
prised if the judgments of his fellow-men concerning him are 
scornful. 


A curious reason given for the apathy of Hebrews in relig- 
ious matters is that they are surrounded by so-called Chris- 
tians, and the Jews become lukewarm like their neighbors. 


Just as we are going to press the action of the South Con- 
gregational Church on the resignation of Dr. Hale and the 
election of Mr. Eliot were reported. Some account of it may 
be found on page 138. 


Things enough happen and papers enough are read in 
Boston every week to fill a paper like ours. The same 
thing is true in New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago. Ser- 
mons, speeches, and essays go on forever. 


A former parishioner and friend of Dr. E. C. Bowles has 
given fifty thousand dollars for the endowment of a Profes- 
sorship of English Literature at Tufts College, on condition 
that Dr. Bowles shall hold the lectureship during his natural 
life. 


Whatever may be said for vivisection as practised by 
learned and skilful surgeons who experiment for the benefit 
of humanity, there can be no possible defence for introducing 
vivisection into any school or college for purposes of mere 
physiological instruction. 


Rey. Albert Lazenby is preaching in Chicago. A notice 
of his Sunday services recently appeared in a daily paper in 
the following form: “Dr. Martineau will occupy the pulpit 
of Unity Church, Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place, and 
will preach on ‘An Appreciation by an Old Student’ in the 
morning. In the evening his subject will be ‘ Religion in its 
Catholic Aspect.’” 


A faithful Methodist says: ‘Is Methodism changing? 
My wife and I went into a Methodist church last Sunday 
with hearts hungry for the bread of life, and got a lecture on 
poetry. We stayed through Browning, Burns, and a few 
others, then we left in search of a prayer-meeting. Do you 
think we did wrong?” Zion’s Herald hands this question 
over to its readers for a reply. 


A Methodist exchange received the question, “ At what 
period in the life of the child Jesus did he become conscious 
that he was God?” The editor says, “We reply with all 
frankness that we do not know, and that, furthermore, no- 
body else on earth knows, either.” If no one can tell when 
he became conscious that he was God, does any one certainly 
know that he ever had that consciousness? 


The first man who made all the parts of a machine (like 
a watch or a locomotive, interchangeable in all machines of 
the same grade) made such machines cheaper for all men, 
and added immensely to the wages of American workingmen. 
Such a simple thing in mechanics may reach farther in re- 
sults for the amelioration of human wretchedness than the 
most elaborate plan of the most ambitious organizer of 
society. 


One of the objections to the reformed spelling is that, if it 
were made thoroughgoing and children were taught nothing 
but the new style, in ten years there would arise a vast num- 
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ber of young people to whom. our whole body of English 
literature from Shakespeare to Ruskin would have become 
as unreadable and as antiquated as Chaucer. The time that 
would be saved by the children would cost them familiarity 
with the chief treasures of their mother tongue. 


The Watchman prophesies concerning attempts to explain 
away ancient creeds and constitutions, we think correctly, as 
follows: “ We believe that people are becoming thoroughly 
weary of this analytic and over-refining temper, both in re- 
ligion and politics, and that we are soon to witness a reac- 
tion toward a respect for the clear import of the language of 
creeds and constitutions. It would not be safe to make an 
ordinary business contract with a man who was too analytic 
and ingenious, especially if the court before whom the case 
might come was of the same temper.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Children’s Prayers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It has seemed to me, also, that the child’s prayer begin- 
ning “ Now I lay me” has been long outgrown, and that it 
is not considered necessary, as it used to be, to keep death 
always before one’s eyes. I have found no more simple 
and beautiful prayers for children than those used in kinder- 
gartens, every word of which can be understood by them. 
I send two, : 


NER. 


“Now I Lay Me.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
The paraphrase of the little prayer for children by the 
lady last week recalls my own experience with the same 


couplet. 
a Tf I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Mother was teaching this to her child one night, when 
father, who was not orthodox, but was educated, supple- 
mented for the objectionable lines 


“ All cuddled up in a little heap,” 


intercepting mother’s utterance of the gloomy thought of 
death each time she tried to repeat the stanza with his merry 
words, until she was in despair and finally provoked in good 
Calvinistic fashion. — 

She would begin to the kneeling night-gown, “ Now I lay 
me down to sleep,” and the little one, having repeated it after 
her, with upturned eyes and clasped fingers, would hear, 
before she got a word farther, a cheery father’s voice ring 
out, “ All cuddled up in a little heap”; and fear vanished. 
I did lay down feeling, “ Pa is not afraid, anyway »; and the 
spectres dissolved. Until I was long a woman grown, I 
prayed that little prayer, 
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“ Now I Jay me down to sleep, 
All cuddled up in a little heap,” 


and never got any farther for the laugh and the cheer of 
father’s voice. Blue-eyed father, sleeping so sound ! 
Marion V. CwuRCHILL-DUDLEY. 


For the Christian Register. 


When I am Old. 


BY REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


When I am old, and, o’erJife’s meadows stealing, 
The frosts of autumn touch the flowers I love, 
I would the sunlight, to my soul appealing, 
Might bring me warmth and beauty from above. 
The golden-rod may droop its head, the thistle 
May send its downy children to the sky, 
And on each hillside chilling winds may whistle, 
The gentian hide itself, the primrose die: 

Good Lord, when that time comes, and all around me 
Sweet faces change, and voices blest and dear 
Sound strange to my dull hearing and beyond me, 
Bid doubt to cease, and cast out every fear,— 

When I am old. 


The streams are clear that cleave the tranquil meadows, 
The reeds just touch their lips within the pool; 

And circles, half of substance, half of shadow, 
Are made within the silent waters cool ; 

And when I stand by streams that have no motion, 
And all my days seem only half divine; 

When all I know of God seems but reflection, 
And all I know of man is but a sign,— 

Then fill me full of that sweet peace that, falling 
Down on the pensive world like autumn light, 

Bears holy songs from heayen, where angels, calling, 
Proclaim the radiant day that has no night,— 

When [ am old. 


When I am old, good Lord, and all around me 
The leaves fall and the husks of things decay, 

I would not that the forms I see confound me, 
Nor take my perfect faith in thee away: 

I would that then the Unseen and Eternal — 
The Life abiding where the hoar frosts stole — 

May make my outward autumn soft and vernal 
With inward breathings from the Over-soul. 

Then would I stand on grasses crisp and drooping, 
And under rattling boughs the trees among, 

And Anow that to all things thy love is stooping 
In tender care, and so would I be young — 

When [ am old. 


A Great Religious Play. 


BY FRANK W. NOXON, 


It has come to pass that the feeling which formerly for- 
bade the use of any but the most superficial themes of relig- 
ion in the theatre has changed to a general desire among 
both church and non-church people to see religion illustrated 
and vivified through the medium of the drama as vitally and 
searchingly as possible. Great audiences of persons usually 
indifferent or unfriendly to the theatre crowded the houses 
where Mr. Barrett’s “The Sign of the Cross” and Mr. 
Caine’s “The Christian” were being acted, and the produc- 
tions of this winter testify at least to the faith of the theatrical 
managers in a public desire to have religion take the place 
on the stage from which it has been so long excluded. The 
ill-fated “Gadfly ” had to do with a conflict between Roman 
Catholicism and atheism ; while “ The Ghetto,” “ Children of 
the Ghetto,” and “Zorah” all deal with life among the 
modern Hebrews, with more or less explicit implications of 
religious faith. “Ben-Hur” is playing to unheard-of audi- 
ences. One manager announced some time ago that three 
clergymen in.New York had submitted to him plans for 
plays, and that one of these he was considering seriously. 

In this situation shrewd observers, among them a famous 
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theatrical manager and a distinguished man of letters, have 
expressed faith that we should see a really great religious play 
which would endure with the monuments of English litera- 
ture. If the profits of religious plays continue to be as large 
as they have been in some instances, the most facile and 
talented playwrights will probably try their wits in this field ; 
and, if any of them delve down to a true understanding of 
what is meant by religion, the great play is by no means an 
extravagant dream. 

It will be interesting to follow the various stage interpreta- 
tions of what the word “religion” signifies. These will 
probably extend all the way from the purely secular defini- 
tion of philanthropy and temperance expressed by Saint 
James, when he said that “pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and 
the widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world,” to the definition of those who would say 
that in these days of expanding brotherhood the only exclu- 
sive possession of religionists is their belief in personal rela- 
tions to a supernatural being. 

To expect that the representation of acts of helpfulness 
merely could produce a really great religious play is to dis- 
regard how familiar people are nowadays with charitable 
works. Charity has become, in a great measure, a business,— 
at least a department of skilled employment; and the ex- 
hibition of charity tableaux could not have much more inter- 
est for an audience than tableaux of a municipal hospital 
or of a board of health. Charity, organized or individual, 
might make an appropriate setting for a great religious play ; 
but there would have to be a tragic incident of life to make 
it a play, and that incident, to be regarded as religious in a 
universal sense, must touch upon some experience of man 
with the supernatural. 

On the other hand, a tendency perhaps more to be expected 
is that the professional playwrights will mistake the temper of 
the churches, that they may be misled with respect to the 
state of mind of the non-play-going public whom all these 
plays are designed to attract. The debate over the higher 
criticism, the increasing seriousness and earnestness with 
which discussions of the very foundations of faith are carried 
on in contrast to the former prevalence of flippant and scof- 
fing attacks, the marked temperance of the clerical and re- 
ligious-journalistic comment on the life of the late Robert G. 
Ingersoll,— such signs as these might produce in the mind of 
a superficial observer an impression that the whole religious 
world was in a turmoil of doubt. 

Some consideration of the conditions should convince such 
an observer that, on the contrary, an overwhelming majority 
of the church people.are all but oblivious to the fact that any 
such controversy exists. With them religion is not a phi- 
losophy to be embraced after weighing the arguments on 
either side and reaching a “ tenable position,” which they are 
intellectually prepared to defend. Their position is. not that 
of one who says he can prove that a certain kind of experience 
is possible, but that of one who asserts that he has had such 
an experience and needs no more proof of it than of the sun. 

The playwright who, to put it on the simplest ground, is 
shrewd, will avoid academic debate, and seek religion in its 
applied form as it may be found in every-day life. Our great 
play may not unlikely be the picture of some simple creature 
of ordinary mind. She has small talents for imagining beau 
tiful conceptions of duty not set down in the church books; 
but, in confronting a sorrowful crisis, which might hopelessly 
perplex one in her condition who should attempt to stand 
alone, she resorts to prayer, and the light comes where light 
was not, confounding the scoffer, who perceives the noble 
course, but is without consecration to follow it. 

Thus would the issue be drawn squarely; and any discus- 
sion aroused by the play must turn on the question whether 
the incident rings true, whether the nature really has any re- 
Jations with the supernatural; whether the mind possessed by 
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faith in the supernatural acquires by that faith any degree of 
perception or courage that does not proceed from the mind 
itself, whether, in other words, there is any such thing as 
help from on high which does not come to the indifferent 
and the devout alike. There would be no argument. There 
would bé simply the story, on the one hand, put forth as a 
typical Christian story, and, on the other, the sceptical decla- 
ration by many péople that such a story falls outside their 
own experience and their own observation. 

It will behoove any earnest dramatist, who builds his play 
thus on the fundamentals of religion, to be as sure of his 
ground as human care can compass. If not a believer him- 
self, he cannot know with absolute precision what the Chris- 
tian experience is. If, in that case, he is clever and has con- 
fidence in his cleverness, there might be a temptation — so 
great are the promised rewards in event of success — to make 
up a story out of his imagination or out of published fiction 
or out of recorded history,— a course which, to say nothing of 
the pernicious morality of the pander, might risk disaster. 
For with the religious people, to whom the author would 
direct his appeal, cant and counterfeit always stand in danger 
of being detected. But for the dramatist, who shall find by 
the power of his genius a way to represent the Christian ex- 
perience with a depth and grace and light which moves to 
tears of happy recognition those who have enjoyed the 
Christian experience, there await not only the rewards of his 
selling-price, but the golden royalties of silent affection in a 
thousand homes where there is less desire for orderly mar- 
shalled arguments to prove that God is and is good than eager 
anticipation of a noble work of at which shall interpret the 
beauty of 


great artist, 
irgin ” in the 
hat seemed a 
on a sunset 
self in reflec- 
ess, ineffable 
, till the soul 
ed absolutely lifted as on wings for wonder- 


ment and joy. 
I do not know if the soul caz be susceptible of such an 
ecstasy in any other way than by this presence of a great 


light. If I should ask you to explain this mystery of light, I 

am not sure you could other than say that ‘‘it is the result 

of a force acting on the sense of sight, by which we are able 

to distinguish one object from that of another.’’? ‘The school- 

boy knows this. But what is this power? and where is its’ 
hiding-place? 

We read that in that supreme moment in the beginning of 
things, when God said, “ Let there be light,”’ out of the waste 
of waters and above earth’s void, behold! there was light; 
or, as the poet says, “God smiled, and it was morning,” etc. 
Again, we read of Christ that he is “the light of the world”; 
and, again, Saint John says, ‘Let your light so shine before 
men,”’ etc. 

What if we should find that these several references to 
light are not figures of speech, but are in reality one and the 
same light as that which was in the beginning of things! 

We read that God, the unexpressible, the unapproachable, 
is Light: this, then, is our definition, and Light is God; and 
Light, or God, is that subtle, indefinable glory that permeates 
all the reaches of worlds on worlds. — If scientists could find 
that pivotal point round which these myriad worlds revolve, 
this sun of a million suns, might it not be, as Job says, “the 
way where light dwelleth”? Light cannot be hidden, but 
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sifts like gold-dust: chains cannot bind its sweet influences; 


but on and on it streams from its great centre, where there 


is no form, only light,— a great, dazzling, wonderful light, such 
as mortals never have seen nor can so much as conceive of. 
But Light is life. I see the grass on the hillside growing 
greener day by day, I see the bird brooding her young ones, 
the fish sporting in the river-bed, and men going forth to 
their labor until the even. Light does it all. For Light is 
life, the potential energy that works on and on unseen for- 
ever and forever. When Christ says in turn, “I am the 
light of the world,” why is this not one and the same light 
with that first mighty power that thrilled into life and love 
when worlds were made? Light quickens, stimulates to 
higher life, diviner purposes and results. 

I cannot explain by what subtle processes the apple-tree 
receives and appropriates to itself the sweet influences of light, 
but I can trace to the result in the fruit. We who see and 
can follow the Christ-light feel a nameless, life-giving in- 
fluence, that stimulates us to every good word and work. 

We live a newer life as we yield to its influence. Love 
thrills us through and through. The soul becomes illumi- 
nated. Love enters its open windows, and we learn how by 
losing our life for others we save it. Light, life, and love,— 
these three I see as one. It is, as Dante says, ‘“‘ Essence 
threefold and one mysterious league of union absolute.” I 
cannot conceive of either light, life, or love, in separateness. 
I, therefore, believe in one God, one sole Eternal Godhead, 
of whose light, life, and love, as Dante says, 


‘“ All heaven is moved, himself unmoved the while.” 


I saw a canvas where the artist had tried by imagery to 

picture this mysterious influence that we call Light. He has 
‘ used a symbol ; for mortal eye has never entered this holy of 
holies, this Penetralia of Light. He has chosen a blind girl, 
who has never seen the light, to be herself the light to Chris- 
tians as they enter the dark chambers of the Catacombs. A 
stone is just within the portal: here she sits, holding in her 
outstretched hand a tiny lighted Roman lamp. By this 
flickering torch she gives a light and becomes herself a light, 
a helper, a comforter; for ‘love seeketh not her own.” 


“ We have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate, 
And a work of lowly love to do 
For the Lord on whom we wait.” 


We see a poor woman toiling day by day for her fatherless 
children. She is giving out a great light to the world 
through her self-denials, her industry, her gentleness and 
goodness. By these sweet influences, others are strength- 
ened, helped, and comforted. 

How can the light of the world, God’s light, God’s life, 
God’s love, filter through a universe of worlds, and we not be 
enlightened, illumined, and made God-like? 


London Letter, 


_ Peace, perfect peace,” has fallen upon the king of Liberal 
Christians in the midst of our war-time. Dr. Martineau is 
gone. His work has been done these many months, and 
those nearest him have been calmly awaiting this final sleep. 
Not a perfect man (“there is none good but One, that is 
God”), nor yet an infallible man, but an illustrious one, and 
influential above all others in this ending century. The little 
band of his immediate disciples are but a handful, but the 
company of those who have sat at his feet and learned of 
him is exceedingly great. They are to be found in every 
Christian fellowship which embraces men of light and lead- 
ing. Many of them have but timidly followed him; yet 
they have followed, all their thoughts and feelings have been 
modified. No one has so subtly voiced the rationalism of 
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the age or given a clearer intellectual solution to great re- 
ligious difficulties or helped strenuous thinkers more surely to 
a certain consistency of thought. The master mind of the 
Christian Church in England, he refused to recognize as noble 
or useful any mere notional cohesion among Christians. He 
insisted upon spiritual sympathy in religion, and would have 
nothing to do with sectarian religion. ‘My spiritual neigh- 
bor,” he once said, “ may be the worshipper in the Anglican 
or Roman communion,— not necessarily the individual who 
sits in the next pew of a Unitarian chapel.” One of 
his heaviest crosses —and his never diminishing regret — 
was that the group of churches which claimed him, and to 
which he was allied, insisted upon a doctrinal name. The 
largeness of his vision in this matter — though quite incompre- 
hensible, and even obnoxious, to the chief denominational 
leaders in that group of churches — will remain a word of 
truth and :soberness which he, being dead, still speaketh. 
It probably will be more effectual outside that group than 
within it, Dr. Martineau regarded but lightly any particular 
agreement in matters of doctrinal theology. In this he both 
foreran his time and grieved many of his Unitarian contem- 
poraries. His ideal church was one in which men of any 
and every ecclesiastical position, having a recognized spirit of 
piety and love, should speak to the hearts and souls of the 
people. This ideal could not be realized in his lifetime. 
But it may yet be realized. It could not be realized because, 
as he himself said, the difficulty was so great of “ finding 
persons with sufficient sympathy to understand it.’ Now 
honored, revered, he rests from life’s long and signal labors. 
Only his physical presence will be here on earth no more. 
All else lives: His works will follow him; and not least 
among them will be this ideal of what a Christian church 
should be. 

This last year of the nineteenth century, like the last of 
the eighteenth century, is, for England, an ill-beginning year. 
Here in London everything is colored with the war-paint. 
In 1800 England had been at war eight years. The crop 
of dragon’s teeth was becoming alarmingly abundant and 
burdensome. Terrible taxes; seventy-two thousand crippled 
soldiers, their pauperized families costing four millions sterl- 
ing to maintain each year; bands of deserters living by mur- 
der and robbery, doing that rather than accept the alterna- 
tive of being shot; an income of thirty-nine millions and 
expenditure of sixty-three millions—-made the nation in 
that year a little meditative about the wisdom of further 
warfare, but not sufficiently so to restrain its passion for 
shedding man’s blood. Now, however, we are strong and 
mighty. Our revenues are great. We have no doubt about 
our mission,—no more than a big fish has about his to 
swallow up any small fry chancing within his swim. Fight- 
ing with these new life-destroying machines is a novelty, 
— “a rare lark” for this generation. We take great satis- 
faction in the victories that do not yet appear. ‘The foe is 
contemptibly small,— a mere country-side stripling. He chal- 
lenged us (so we try to put it); and, Goliah-like, we have 
gone out in long and terrible array. We are still going out. 
Unfortunately, things have gone against us. We had no idea 
the task would be so difficult. We were going to walk over. 
We hope nobody will laugh at us for being put to our 
trumps by so feeble a folk. They are a handful,— peas- 
ants, cattle boys, unskilled. We are experts, accustomed to 
executing our imperious will amid feeble folk in all the cor- 
ners of the earth; and of our military strength there is no 
end, That “unsubsidized ally,” the ocean, has fought 
against us. Our war office has been slow and blind. Our 
generals have blundered. The enemy hide themselves in 
the ground; and how can we be expected to shoot the corps 
invisible? These, and many another thing, we urge in ex- 
tenuation of our present situation. We deny that we are in 
any panic. We are simply determined, and hurrying off 
our thousands as fast as transports can take them. Our an- 
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cestral instincts do not forsake us. Our fathers fought, and 
we have a right to fight also. 

Well, all this is a little trying to such as are not swept 
away by the flood of it. Either they must lie low or be 
howled down. We want none of this “ peace nonsense,” say 
a minister’s personal friends. I hear of one congregation 
likely to come to an untimely end because its minister spoke 
up for peace, and know of another preacher who gave serious 
offence by praying for peace after the Boer ultimatum. 
After that came, even advocates of peace went for war. 
Editors of daily journals, who could not be bribed to sell 
their principles for money, have had to be sacrificed upon 
the altar of the War God. The Manchester Guardian, which 
has not swerved from reasonableness, justice, and humanity, 
has lost, I am told, a large proportion of its subscribers. 
Unitarians lose lustre for their righteousness’ sake. I have 
before me a letter from which I copy twosentences: “I have 
deeply regretted that the Unitarian community has in so 
many cases, not only by speeches and writings, but by absten- 
tion from sharing in the practical work involved, placed it- 
self out of sympathy with the great movement of this time. 
This, I am sorry to say, has. very much shaken my loyalty to 
this body.” . But perhaps the most difficult thing to bear with 
sweet reasonableness is the unctuous religious zeal that ac- 
companies this consuming war fever. The best way, per- 
haps, is to laugh at it, though one might as readily cry over it. 


The Funeral of Dr. Martineau. 


I have just returned to my rooms from the funeral of our 
great and honored Unitarian prophet and leader, Dr. James 
Martineau, whose mortal body, after ninety-four years of 
service, has been laid to rest in the Nonconformist part of 
the picturesque Highgate Cemetery, only a little way from 
the grave of George Eliot. 

The day has been one of fog and rain. Yet, notwith- 
standing this fact, and the further fact that information as 
to the funeral arrangements had not been widely. circulated, 
the memorial service at the Little Portland Street Church at 
11, and the service and interment at the cemetery at 12.30, 
were both attended by notable gatherings of men and 
women. Most of the leading Unitarians of London were 
present, and a’considerable number from other parts of Eng- 
land, together with Baptists, orthodox Congregationalists, 
members of the Church of England, and many others. Rev. 
Dr. Clifford, who is perhaps the most influential orthodox 
nonconformist clergyman in England, was not able to at- 
tend, but wrote, “ Had I been free, I should have been at 
Little Portland Street, to testify my gratitude for the incom- 
parable service rendered to Christianity and the cause of 
religion by one of the greatest men of the century.” Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe could not come, but sent from her home 
in Wales a beautiful flower wreath bearing the words, “To 
the blessed memory of James Martineau, and in token of 
the veneration and gratitude of Frances Power Cobbe.” Of 
course, among the distinguished company present was Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, at whose social settlement Dr. Martineau 
gave his last course of lectures. 

The Little Portland Street Church was chosen as the place 
to hold the memorial service, because for thirteen years the 
great preacher occupied that pulpit, and drew to that bare 
and unattractive chapel one of the most remarkable con- 
gregations ever seen in London. Indeed, perhaps. no other 
London congregation of the same size ever Contained so many 
leaders of thought and men of influence in literature, science, 
and public life. The memorial meeting was brief, only last- 
ing forty minutes, so that those present might have time to 
go to Highgate. Rev. Philip Wicksteed, who succeeded 
Martineau in the Little Portland Street pulpit, conducted the 
service, with the aid of Rev. W. G. Tarrant, long the editor 
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of the Znguiver. The memorial address was given by Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford, who was vice-principal of 
Manchester College during the later years of Dr. Martineau’s 
principalship. ‘The address was short, but was both a warm 
tribute from a disciple to a most beloved and honored 
master and a clear and able presentation of the leading 
characteristics of that master, considered as a religious 
thinker, teacher, and preacher. 

The service at the cemetery was conducted by Dr. Drum- 
mond of Oxford, the successor of Dr. Martineau as principal 
of Manchester College. The short address was one of great 
tenderness and beauty. I may quote a sentence or two: 
“The influence of Dr. Martineau’s long and noble life had 
been felt in ever-widening circles; and, though fidelity to con- 
victions had cut him off from the great popular churches, his 
lofty faith, his profound thought, and his searching criticism 
had not left them untouched, but had contributed not a little 
to the wider outlook, the more candid scholarship, and the 
more Christian tone which characterize them to-day. Many 
a troubled soul had found in his spiritual philosophy or in 
the deep insight of his sermons rest from perplexity and 
doubt. Those who were privileged to stand in the inner” 
sphere of his influence could hardly describe all they owed to 
him. They only knew that, when they were with him, they 
walked in a world of spiritual wonder and beauty, in which 
the sense of spiritual reality was quickened and their hearts 
were purified with sympathy and worship.” 

Just as the service at the grave was drawing near the end, 
and the casket was lowered, upon which one and another 
dropped flowers and tears, the clouds suddenly broke, and 
the sun poured through the thinning fog a flood of rich mel- 
low light, which illuminated the scene in a most unexpected 
and wonderful way. And instantly in the trees all around 
the birds began to sing softly; and half a dozen flew into the 
trees over our heads, as if they would join our company, and 
teach us to look upward with hope and triumph instead of 
downward with sorrow when such a great soul passes up on 
high. The bright ending of a service, which began in rain 
and fog and gloom, was very impressive; and I am sure that 
to many.of us who were present it not only whispered the 
grand old words which have comforted so many hearts, 
“ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? Hope thou in God,” 
but it also sent many of us away less sorrowing that our 
great leader had gone than rejoicing that he had lived,— lived 
so great a life,-and done such splendid service for truth and 
freedom and religion. 

It is very gratifying to see how much space the London 
papers are giving to Dr. Martineau. For the past four days, 
ever since his death on last Friday morning, it has almost 
been a question which has had most attention from the daily 
press, the great thinker and preacher, lying silent in his home 
in Gordon Square, or the Transvaal War. It is most honor- 
able to England, and most reassuring as to the solid moral 
character of her people, to find her pausing, not only amid 
the hurry and press of business, but amid the excitements of 
an exigent war, to do reverent homage to one whose long life 
was given not to money or anything representing money, not 
to war or anything friendly to war, but to the things of peace, 
and the things which make for the moral life of the nation 
and the world. 

Nothing is so plain as that Martineau’s work and influence 
are not ended, and will not end within any time that any one 
can now look forward to. Writers of every class and school 
agree not only that he was great, but that he made a perma- 
nent contribution to the philosophic and religious thought 
and to the spiritual force of his time. It is such men as 
Martineau that make England great and that make the world 
great. It is gratifying to see how many Englishmen recog- 
nize this. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
HIGHGATE CuHuRCH, Lonpon. f 
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Rev. James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


Underneath are the everlasting arms.— DEUT. xxxiii. 27. 


These are the words which the compiler of the records 
of Israel, up to the death of Moses, uses to sum up his 
final thoughts about life and time and all things ‘visible. 
He, first of all, broods 
over phenomena. He 
dwells upon fluctuation 
and change, not in nat- 
ure, where it is so obvi- 
ous, but in human life. 
Moses had led an un- 
disciplined mob from 
captivity to national free- 
dom, and in the long 
journey there were times 
when the threads of con- 
tinuity were somewhat 
mixed. There were vi- 
cissitudes which must 
have shaken his faith: 
there were lapses from 
the historic programme 
which gave rise to grave 
doubts. Again and 
again, in the weary and 
arduous pilgrimage, life 
must have looked to him 
like a mere tangle of 
threads. It was often 
hard to discover any 
order, purpose, system, 
plan, in the advances 
and retreats of the Is- 
raelites. At last, he 
looked down upon the 
life of humanity as it 
had unfolded itself in 
the history of his peo- 
ple; and, without put- 
ting a gloss upon diffi- 
culties, or trying to 
minimize errors, he 
asks himself the ques- 
tion, “What is under- 
neath?” He was not 
the first to ask that 
question. He was cer- 
tainly not the last. Who 
that has felt any deep 
and anxious interest in 
human life has not 
asked the same ques- 
tion? We have only to 
think of the mingled 
tragedy and comedy of existence, the age-long suffering of 
the poor, the unequal conditions of life, the entail of misery, 
ignorance, and vice, the seething, simmering cauldron of 
struggle and defeat which we call history, to realize man’s 
natural anxiety to know what lies under it all, and whether 
there is any thread of persistent and unconquerable purpose 
running through it. Every eye that keeps watch on man’s 
mortality sees problems and enigmas in human destiny. 
They are not to be avoided. They invite investigation and, 
court solution. The sphinx perpetually offers riddles, and 
the indomitable and unabashed mind of man is forever 
seeking answers. No sooner is one solved than another 
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. presents itself; and the strength and vitality of the intellect 


and will are sustained and augmented by the process, through 
succeeding generations. 

It is obvious, however, that successful wrestlers with the 
deep problems of life are rare. Sometimes only one man in 
a century is permitted to pierce the darkness which hides 
great truths from view, and to thread his way through the 
labyrinth of research and speculation which leads to light. 
Every age has its own problems. Now, they are scientific, 
and workers in the labo- 
ratory spend laborious 
days and restless nights 
in minute investigation ; 
then, they are philosoph- 
ical, and trained minds 
direct all their energies 
to the study of thought 
and volition, and their 
manifestation in God 
and man; or, they are’ 
religious, and methodic 
efforts are made to un- 
derstand the genésis and 
growth of reverence, 
wonder, worship. The 
average man has to be 
contented with results. 
He can do no more 
than think other men’s 
thoughts after them, and 
enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. He reaps what 
others sow, and nour- 
ishes his faith on the 
revelations which shine 
through exalted minds, 
who, whether as scien- 
tists, prophets, or poets, 
catch the first rays of 
the morning, and shed 
their light and warmth 
through the valleys. 

There has just passed 
away from us a man of 
philosophic and relig- 
ious genius, to whom 
this generation owes 
more, than at this mo- 
ment it realizes, of solid 
conviction and assurance 
in matters pertaining to 
religion. James Marti- 
neau was born at Nor- 
wich in England ninety- 
five years ago. He de- 
scended from a family 
of French Protestants, 
who took refuge in Eng- 
land on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes in the reign of Louis XIV. He was 
one of eight children, among whom was Harriet Martineau, 
who won distinction in literature, as historian, political econ- 
omist, and woman of letters. He was educated at the Dis- 
senters’ College at York, which, through various stages of 
development, has grown at last into Manchester College at 
Oxford. The bent of his mind was toward the Christian 
ministry, and in 1827 he was ordained as a preacher. His 
first settlement was at Dublin, on the 26th of October, 1828. 
He soon distinguished himself as a scholar and preacher, 
and was called to Liverpool, where a beautiful church was 
erected, in which he ministered for many years. 


Dr. Marti- 
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During his ministry in Liverpool a great controversy arose 
on Unitarian Christianity. Thirteen Episcopal clergymen of 
learning and eminence undertook to assault the Unitarian 
faith. They delivered lectures on the points of doctrinal dif- 
ference between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism. They were 
answered by three Unitarians, Rev. James Martineau, Rev. 
John Hamilton Thom, and Rey. Henry Giles. Controversy 
on religious belief is not usually either entertaining or profit- 
‘able; but this was conducted on such a high level, and in 
such an admirable spirit, that it was in every respect a dis- 
tinct gain to truth. In my judgment, it is the best statement 
yet given of the relative positions of orthodox Evangelicalism 
and Unitarian Christianity. It is scholarly, critical, convine- 
ing, without the animus which so often enters into contro- 
versy. 

On the death of Rev. John James Taylor, the revered 
principal of Manchester New College, Dr. Martineau was in- 
vited to take his place. He accepted the position, and then 
was commenced what may be called the distinctive work of 
his life. It became his duty to educate and equip a succession 
of Liberal ministers to enforce and defend their beliefs and 
principles against established orthodoxy on the one hand and 
against scepticism and agnosticism on the other. Their faith 
was to be grounded in reason and the moral sense, and was 
expected to stand upon its own merits, and not to ask conces- 
sions of any kind whatever. No appeal was to be made to 
the authority of the Church or the Scriptures, but only to 
the free intellect and conscience and religious instincts of 
man. For the first time in the history of the Christian 
Church a college was established for the training of min- 
isters unpledged, either in its trust deeds or regulations, to 
any ancient or modern standards of belief. Professors and 
students were alike free, and were in no danger of inter- 
ference with their researches, or with their discoveries. The- 
ological truth was for the first time to take its stand by the 
side of science and philosophy, and to ask no quarter from 
either one or the other. No institution of religious learning 
ever trusted itself so absolutely to present light and inspira- 
tion, or met opposition so completely on its own ground. 

Martineau’s lectures were the outgrowth of this freedom. 
He faced the philosophical and ethical problems of the day 
with masterly insight and perspicacity. The study of the 
human mind, its. attributes and contents, took the place of 
a study of the Church and its claims, or the Scriptures and 
their authority. Dr. Martineau’s fundamental position was 
this — that the human mind with its thoughts, ethical insights, 
and worshipful instincts, furnished the key which opens the 
way to a just and reasonable interpretation of life in the 
universe and in man. The soul became to him a revelation 
and an authority with which priests and manuscripts were 
not to be compared. In it, and in it alone, the ideas of 
intelligence and will, energy and law, took their rise. From 
no other source whatever could they be obtained. The ideas 
of God, duty, immortality, were not traditions from the past, 
a sacred deposit committed to a church, or an inspired lit- 
erature, but direct revelations to the living soul, through 
a medium as ancient and indestructible as man himself. 
Given a being constituted as man is, revelation is peren- 
nial, and all the fundamental beliefs of religion are in- 
evitable. They spring as naturally from the soul as seed 
from the soil or leaves and flowers from the tree. Churches 
may rise and fall, live and die, and Scriptures may be cor- 
rupted or lost; but the human soul with all its contents 
survives changes and vicissitudes, and will remain to the 
last the sacred medium between God and his children. 

The lectures delivered to the divinity students at Manches- 
ter New College, and afterward published in book form, were 
designed to establish this position. They challenged the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church; they disproved the claims 
to infallibility made on behalf of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures; they attacked successfully the breastworks of 
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agnosticism, held by such veterans in dialectics as Herbert 
Spencer and Professors Huxley and Tyndall. Dr. Marti- 
neau became the champion, not of one form of theology 
against other forms, but of theology itself as an interpretation 
of the universe. An attack had been made, not merely upon 
the outworks of religious faith, but upon the citadel. Men 
were wondering whether any foundation was to be left be- 
neath the ancient trusts and truths upon which mankind had 
placed such confidence. Young thinkers were floundering 
about among uncertainties, and treating time-honored convic- 
tions with disrespect. Scepticism had become fashionable, 
and indifference to the Church was fast growing into con- 
tempt. The two volumes entitled “A Study of Religion,” 
and two other volumes on “ Types of Ethical Theory,” ina 
measure, stemmed this tide of materialism, and sent men 
back to their studies to find that religion was abundantly 
able to justify itself before the bar of reason. Agnosticism 
was not the last word to be spoken, but was as vulnerable as 
any of the forces, which in past ages had assaulted the 
foundations of religious belief. 

My heart swells with pride even now, as I think of this 
great and saintly man, standing almost alone among his 
peers, a Saul among the giants, marshalling facts with in- 
vincible logic and force, conducting an argument without a 
flaw, and holding within his firm grasp the banner which 
has been borne so often in the conflicts of truth and right- 
eousness against error and wrong. ‘Take his contemporaries 
one by one, the men with whom he crossed swords in in- 
tellectual warfare, and there is not one of them who was any 
match for him in depth of thought, in sparkling clearness of 
perception, in brilliant and lucid statement, or in courage 
and tenacity of conviction. 

It is impossible for me to reproduce the eagerness with 
which the young men of my own age sought out his articles 
in various reviews, read reports of his lectures and addresses, 
and enjoyed the free handling of such men as Tyndall and 
Huxley. It was a privilege to live in such a conflict, and to 
have the cause we loved and to which we had consecrated 
our lives, in the safe keeping of one who was so abundantly 
able to give a reason for the faith that was in him. His 
arguments formed the staple article of our thought; his 
subtle reasoning astonished us; his style, losing nothing of 
clearness by its luxury of image and metaphor, filled us with 
envy. Do you wonder that we reverenced and loved him? 
He helped us to understand the reality of God. He enabled 
us to appreciate the rich deposit of truth in human nature, 
and led us to trust our faculties as the divinely appointed re- 
vealers of truth and right: he set us an example of steadfast 
loyalty to our convictions, so long as they were true, and not 
a day longer; and, more than all, his beautiful character was 
the best illustration of his faith, We were weary of mere 
traditional views, which were neither ample enough for our 
thought, nor sufficiently adequate to the questions of daily 
experience. We were dissatisfied with modern “ substitutes 
for God” offered to us by the latter-day disciples of Auguste 
Comte, and the impersonal irresponsive “forces” with which 
agnosticism vainly tried to interpret a moral universe. Such 
theories left no adequate basis for theism or ethics, and none 
for Christianity. We hailed, therefore, with profound glad- 
ness, the teachings of one who clothed the essential truths of 
religion with new power, established morality, not upon a 
shifting basis, but upon the immutable will of God, and har- 
monized Christianity with science and philosophy. 

Is there any service which one man can yield to another 
that is nobler than this? The firm possession of a stable 
religious faith is our richest blessing, and the eclipse of faith 
our saddest misfortune. To feel with all the assurance of 
deep conviction that this world lies in the lap of infinite 
goodness and love; to be able to pray, nothing doubting 
but that there is one who hears our prayers; to enter daily 
upon life in the consciousness that we are the servants of a 
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sovereign will, and the children of a gracious Father,— this 
is more to us than wealth or success. And this it was which 
Dr. Martineau gave to his followers for at least two genera- 
tions. 5; 

But his service to the age in which he lived did not end 
here. He was possessed of rare spiritual power and origi- 
nality. He was the philosopher, but he was also the saint. 
His mind habitually dwelt in a divine atmosphere. . Rever- 
ence was his normal attitude, His face never lost the 
upward look. He had the eye of a prophet and the inspira- 
tion of a poet. Spirituality beamed in his countenance and 
through his simplest words and deeds. He could not write 
a letter on any common subject which did not bear the im- 
press of refinement. No one could come into personal con- 
tact with him without feeling the loftiness and grace of his 
character. His profound reverence for Jesus Christ was as 
striking as it was beautiful. You see it in his “ Ordination 
Address,” in his “Rationale of Religious Inquiry,” in his 
“ Endeavors after the Christian Life” and “ Hours of Sacred 
Thought,” in the devotional literature which he compiled for 
use in liberal Christian churches, and in his published 
prayers. His rare gifts of thought and scholarship were 
subservient to his genius for religion. The observatory 
from which he looked out upon life and literature was always 
a temple and a shrine. No controversy upon which he en- 
tered was allowed to blind him to the central truth of things, 
and no affliction through which he passed disturbed his 
serene trust and confidence in God and man. Above him 
he saw the watchful eye of God, around him he felt the Di- 
vine Presence,.and beneath him, at all times, were the Ever- 
lasting Arms. He was ever a valiant officer in the army of 
Christ, and in his long and fruitful life he has led many 
timid, and distrustful soldiers of the cross to victory over 
doubt and fear and sin. 

His work is now done, although he, being dead, will con- 
tinue to speak to future generations. Abler heads than 
mine will do justice to his great attainments, and give him his 
true place in the age of which he was an ornament. Others 
will speak with more authority on his philosophic acumen, 
his consecrated scholarship, his vast resources of insight and 
learning ; but no one owes him a greater debt of gratitude, or 
can lay a sincerer tribute on his grave. 


“ The Christian warrior,— see him stand 
In the whole armor of his God. 
The Spirit’s sword is in his hand, 
His feet are with the gospel shod; 


“Tn panoply of truth complete, 
Salvation’s helmet on his head, 
With righteousness, a breastplate meet, 
And faith’s broad shield before him spread : 


“With this omnipotence he moves, 
From this the alien armies flee, 
Till more than conqueror he proves, 
Through God, who gives him victory.” 


Martineau’s Prayers. 


As this small volume is the last which I shall offer to my 
contemporaries, so is it the first of which I cannot render 
any distinct account. In all previous cases I have had some- 
thing to say which it seemed needful to throw into the courses 
of current thought; and I could indicate the place into 
which it might naturally flow. For the following pages I 
can offer no such plea. They add nothing to the common 
stock of human experience. They pour forth only the story of 
every inward life, and breathe the old familiar tones of won- 
der, sorrow, and aspiration. They do but utter some little 
part of what every one may lay bare for himself before Him 
that seeth in secret. What excuse, then, can there be for any 
attempt, on another’s part, to say it for him? So deeply 
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have I always felt the force of this question as hitherto to 
shrink from sending “ Prayers” to the press,— both as a 
vicarious intermeddling with the free devotion of souls un- 
known and as a gratuitous exposure of a sacred confidence 
between the personal conscience and the Searcher of hearts. 
Thus regarded, published prayers seemed at variance with 
the injunction, “Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thine 
inner chamber, and having shut the door, pray to thy Father 
who is in secret.” 

I own, however, to some gradual softening of this scruple. 
Perhaps it may be the declining strength of life which in- 
duces a natural sympathy with the varieties of mental de- 
pendence that cannot even confess their helplessness without 
interpreter,— the child’s scanty conscience and unready 
mood, the wandering thoughts of the untrained mind, the 
slow compunctions of the self-satisfied, the dry affections of 
the too prosperous. At all events, I am more aware than I 
was of the need of fellowship in the spiritual life, and less 
disposed to trust to its pure spontaneity; and, therefore, 
deem it no longer a breach of true reserve, but rather a re- 
quital for many a blessed incentive from souls and books 
that have uplifted me, if, standing on the last verge of this 
scene of things, I treat it as my confessional, and bear wit- 
ness to others, ere I go, how its vicissitudes and possibilities 
have looked to me and have borrowed their true significance 
from the eternal light of God beyond the veil. If even a 
few persons who fancy themselves alone shall find here an 
echo of their heart-tones or genuine words for what falters 
upon their lips, their scattered feeling after the true notes 
may swell into a chorus, and out of faint beginnings rise 
into a glow of faith. So easily lost are the tender voices of 
the spirit that we need to overhear each other.—/rom the 
Preface to a Volume of Prayers. 


Spiritual Life. 


We never need be afraid to go as far as God goes in 
forgiving.— ev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


J 


If any work is really God’s giving, and he puts it either 
into our hearts to devise or into the power of our hands to 
do, no fear but he will also provide stuff sufficient, whether 
metal or mental.— F. 2, Havergal. 


ae 


The well-ordered life, the life obedient to law, is alone the 
life of liberty: As well call a ship free that without rudder 
or compass drifts here and there upon the great high seas 
as to call a life free that is without definite guidance and 
direction and obedience.—/oin W. Chadwick. 


J 


To endure all things with an equal and peaceful mind not 
only brings with it many blessings to the soul, but it also en- 
ables us, in the midst of our difficulties, to have a clear judg- 
ment about them, and to minister the fitting remedy for 
them.— Saint John of the Cross (1542-1591). 


ed 


Repent! No more cheering and hopeful word could fall 
on the ear of erring man. It means that always there is a 
way out of wrong into right. It means that the faculty and 
means of changing for the better are a part of our moral out- 
fit. It means that all gracious powers and holy beings sym- 
pathize with our upward struggle and rain saving influences 
upon our hearts. No evil Fate compels us to wander forever 
in darkness and sin. There is a better way: let us “rz, and 
walk therein. — Charles G. Ames. 
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The Age Limit for Women. 


Every reader of the educational journals 
must be familiar with the typical advertise- 
ment that ‘‘The Council of the High 
School for Girls will shortly appoint a head- 
mistress) No one over thirty-five need 
apply.’’ 

It may be useful to consider the origin of 
this ‘‘formalized rule’’ that women are unfit 
to undertake such responsibility after the age 
of thirty-five. 

The rule—an advance, no doubt, on the 
eighteenth-century habit of referring to men 
and women of forty as ‘‘aged’’—became 
stereotyped as early as the middle of this 
century. Unmarried ladies, regarded as on 
the shelf at twenty-five, were forced to let 
their faculties die away for want of exercise. 
The freshness was drained out of them by the 
pressure of trivialities, unresisted by hope. 
Those who entered the labor market did so as 
victims of cruel misfortune, full of pity for 
themselves, and quickly wom out by their 
struggles to gain a livelihood with few quali- 
fications for the task. 

During the last twenty years a striking 
change has made itself apparent. In some 
branches the extension of the working period 
of a woman’s life has been so great that it 
has even brought back to useful, hopeful en- 
terprise women who have settled down to the 
colorless, dreary, monotonous round pre- 
scribed for the unattached elderly. The num- 
ber of educated women who either earn a 
livelihood or engage in philanthropic work 
has not increased so much as is usually sup- 
posed, but the spirit in which the work is 
undertaken is wholly different. The period 
of youthful interestedness has been very 
greatly extended. 

In fiction our women writers have long 
since abandoned sweet seventeen as a heroine; 
and even men writers—slowest of all to ob- 
serve such changes—have, during the last five 
years or so, recognized that at that favored 
age girls are nowadays too much absorbed in 
preparing for senior locals and college exami- 
nations to offer useful material for romantic 
literature. 

Not a few of our veterans shake their heads 
over what I call the extension of usefulness, 
but what they call the prolongation of child- 
ish irresponsibility. The crudeness of the 
girl graduate of two or three and twenty is 
contrasted unfavorably with the finished man- 
ners and graceful maturity of the girl of 
eighteen some forty years ago. And there 
would be much to be urged in support of 
their disapproval, if, with the raising of the 
age limit of a girl’s systematized education, 
there were no corresponding rise in the age 
limit of their usefulness and energy. If the 
prime of life were necessarily passed at an 
age fixed for all time, so that the time spent 
in preparation for work was deducted from 
the time available for work itself, it might 
fairly be doubted whether our modern system 
of education was not positively harmful. 

But there is no such fixity in the age at 
which maturity is attained; and there is 
reason to believe that, as each generation 
takes longer to arrive at maturity, owing to 
much more careful attention to mental and 
physical development, so, also, each genera- 
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tion retains the possession of its mature 
powers for a longer period than the preceding 
one. 

The brain which has not been trained in 
mental gymnastics in early youth, unless un- 
usually active, loses its powers. Narrow- 
mindedness is a correct name for a psycho- 
logical fact. That there were broad and 
vigorous minded women at this period who 
probably owed much to their teachers there is 
no doubt. But, for the most part, these were 
women who by their social position came 
in contact with able men, and saw life from 
many points of view. The easy access to 
personal acquaintance with leaders of thought, 
statesmen, practical workers, and cultured and 
refined women gives to the aristocracy and 
the upper middle classes an education and 
training which never ceases, and which 
makes a university training an amusing epi- 
sode rather than a necessity. 

In the middle classes the circumstances 
and duties of a woman’s life are entirely dif- 
ferent. After marriage a limited income and 
maternal and domestic duties limit a woman’s 
social education; and, if her mental powers 
have not been fully developed, it is difficult 
for her to resist the tendency to become ab- 
sorbed in her purely personal worries and 
cares, Brain atrophy sets in, and with it old 
age, the closing up of the mental avenues to 
new impressions and feelings. 

Thus any child at a Board School can be 
taught arithmetic; and most children at a 
high school can make progress in geometry 
and algebra. But even capable middle-class 
women, who begin these subjects for the first 
time in early life, are frequently found to be 
mentally incapable of the reasoning processes 
involved. ; 

In one hundred years the age of childish 
responsibility has been raised from six to 
about twelve; and, in the extra six years thus 
granted, imagination and individuality have 
been left free to develop themselves. During 
the last twenty years another change has 
taken place. The duties of the young person 
have altered. Formerly, at the age of eigh- 
teen, in the young person’s fiction, she was 
expected to relieve her invalid mother of 
household cares, and brighten her aged 
father’s declining years. But mothers in 
1899 refuse to become decrepit and take to 
the sofa, merely because their daughters are 
grown up, and fathers only require to be 
amused occasionally in the evening. The 
new mother may be considerably over thirty- 
five, bordering on fifty, perhaps; but she 
neither feels aged nor looks it, and is rather 
inclined to look beyond her home for full 
scope for her powers, when thus set free from 
maternal cares. And, given intelligence, 
length of years guarantees experience. 

One of the tortures of the Inquisition was 
to place the victim in a room, the walls of 
which grew nearer to each other every day, 
until at last they closed in on him and 
crushed him to death. In the same way, in- 
telligent life gradually grows fainter and 
fainter as the brain decays for want of exer- 
cise. A daily mental constitutional is neces- 
sary to prevent the accumulation of what 
W. K. Clifford called. mental fat. Mental 
gymnastics are needed to prevent stiffening 
of the brain. When not only our habits, but 
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our ideas, have become fixed, then we have 
grown old. An octogenarian may be young 
if he has preserved the faculty of modifying 
his conceptions in correspondence with new 
evidence. ; } 

Mental activity, provided there is no over- 
strain of the nerves, gives freshness and in- 
terest to life; and to be fresh and interested 
is to be young. It is because girls have been 
taught to use their brains, and women have 
been encouraged to keep them in repair, that 
this old stereotyped conception of the neces- 
sary failure of power after thirty-five years 
of age has become absurd. At what age the 
value of a woman’s increased experience is 
counterbalanced by diminished physical power 
I do not pretend to judge. Women differ, 
and their social opportunities differ. I merely 
transpose my text, and say, ‘‘Do not let your 
intellect lazily decline upon generalizations, 
formalized rules, and laws of nature; but, 


rather, let it remain braced and keen, to, 


watch the world accurately, and take every 
appearance on its own merits.’’—Clara £. 
Collet, in the Contemporary Review. 


New Crimes and Penalties. 


What would Draco and Solon have thought 
of such laws? They did not agree on matters 
of jurisprudence. Draco stands as the type 
of excessive severity in criminal law; and 
Solon, though all his laws may not endure 
the modern test, stands as the father of wise 
and benign legislation. But what would 
these ancient legislators think, after reading, 
as the writer has done, thirty thousand pages 
of legislation in the forty-five States,—all of 
it less than two years old? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that Draco took it all seriously, and 
imagined that all the laws we passed were 
meant to be enforced. Suppose they really 
were enforced, and that the Greek law-giver 
should make a tour of the prisons and jails 
of the United States. Imagine him asking 
a score of convicts why they had been con- 
victed. 

**T,’? said an Alabama man, ‘‘have been 
sentenced to thirty days for jumping off a 
train while in motion."’ ‘‘I,’’ said a Vir- 
ginian, ‘‘rode a horse on the sidewalk through 
an unincorporated village, and am in prison 
for sixty days.’’ ‘‘I,’’ said another Virgin- 
ian, ‘‘killed a partridge on the second day 
of February in Cumberland County, and am 
in prison for thirty days.’’ ‘‘I,’’ said a 
California woman, ‘‘am a nurse; and I neg- 
lected to report to a doctor that a baby’s 
eyes became inflamed within two weeks after 
birth. I am in prison for six months.’’ 
**T,’? said a Tennesseean, ‘* ‘lobbied’ with 
the legislature.'’ ‘‘You mean bribed it?’’ 
asked Draco. ‘‘Oh, no: I just ‘lobbied’; 
but I did not address my arguments solely to 
the judgment, and so I am ‘in’ for five 
years.’’ An Adonis from the same State 
curled his mustache: ‘‘I fell in love with 
a young lady at a Tennessee boarding-school. 
In a rash moment I ventured to loiter on the 
opposite side of the street, and I threw a kiss 
to her. Now I have thirty days to serve in 
the county jail.’’ 

‘*By Jupiter!’’ exclaimed Draco. ‘‘It is 
all very well for you to swear by Jupiter,’’ 


—— 
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Said a man from New Jersey; ‘‘but I made 
the mistake of swearing by the name of Jesus 
Christ, and so I have two years to serve.”’ 
**T,’? said a New York man, ‘‘tampered 
with an automatic ballot-machine; and for 
the next five years I shall labor for the bene- 
fit of the State.’’ ‘‘I,’’ said another New 
Yorker, ‘‘was calling on a friend in the 
upper story of a sky-scraper; and I ventured 
to drop some of my advertising circulars 
down the letter-chute: Unfortunately, I had 
forgotten to address them. So I got five 
days.’’ ‘‘I,’’ said a New Jersey man, bit- 
terly, ‘‘did not drop my ‘ad.’ into a lelter- 
chute: I wish I had. I made the mistake of 
putting it up on the Palisades, and I am sen- 
tenced to three years for disfiguring the land- 
scape.’’ ‘*As to advertising,’’ said a lawyer 
from Washington, ‘‘I ventured to solicit 
divorce business by an advertisement in a 
newspaper; and now I shall read my news- 
papers in jail for the next six months.’’ ‘‘T 
can go you one better,’’ said a Pennsylvania 
criminal. ‘‘I thought it would be a compli- 
ment to my country to print my advertisement 
on a picture of the American flag. The court 
thought differently, and I am in seclusion for 
six months.’’ ‘‘You ought to live in South 
Dakota,’’ said a bystander. ‘‘I did the 
same thing, and I got off with a $5 fine.’’ 
**But be thankful you do not live in North 
Dakota,’’ said another criminal. ‘‘I vent- 
ured to organize a ‘trust.’ I thought I 
might promote trade by lessening competi- 
tion: now I have ten years in‘which to reflect 
upon my conduct. ’’ 

**T,’? said a Wisconsin man, ‘‘sold some 
impure ice; and I shall spend the winter in 
the county jail.’? ‘‘Well, you have my com- 
pany,’’ said a Wisconsin baker. ‘‘I vent- 
ured to sleep in my bakery. My first offence 
cost me $50 a night, which ate up all the 
profits. The second offence cost me $100 a 
night, which was still more disastrous. For 
the third offence I had to pay $250 a night. 
And now, to even things up, I am lodging 
six months in jail at the expense of the 
State.’’ ‘‘It all happens in: the course of 
business,’’ said a Michigander. ‘‘I thought 
it was all right to buy an empty beer-bottle 
stamped with the brewer’s name. My mis- 
take costs me ninety days in jail.’? ‘You 
got off easily,’’ said a Florida man; ‘‘for I 
got a year for smashing a bottle similar to 
the one you bought.’’ ‘‘Well, be thankful 
you don’t keep a boarding-house in Virginia. 
I failed to put up a sign, which the law said 
must be in large Roman letters not less than 
one inch square, saying, ‘IMITATION BUTTER 
USED HERE’; and now I am a jail-boarder 
myself for six months.’’ In Virginia they 
use the letter of the Roman law. But what 
would Justinian say of its spirit? 

Perhaps, to close the interview, which 
might go on almost indefinitely, we can 
imagine two prisoners from Tennessee say- 
ing: ‘‘Well, you are all low-grade criminals. 
You are nothing but misdemeanants: we have 
the honor to be felons.’’ ‘‘You are perhaps 
murderers, ’’ said Draco, his face brightening 
at the thought of some crime with which he 
was familiar, ‘‘Yes, we are both murderers. 
I murdered some fish with dynamite,—a 
Greek word, you know,—and am ‘in’ for 
three years, And my friend here murdered 
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some trees without the consent of the owner, 
and he also’ is ‘in’ for three years.’’ ; 

» Would Draco think the world had grown 
better or that it had grown worse, and would 
he note it as an occasion for modern thanks- 
giving that the Americans live under milder 
laws? 

One great difference, however, these ancient 
law-givers would find between their time and 
their country and ours. The laws of the 
American people bear a very close and inti- 
mate relation to their life. Right or wrong. 
good or bad, they are not imposed by external 
authority or by an aristocratic class, They 
are made by the people themselves. Whether 
enforced or not, the laws embody the ethical 
sentiment of the American people, and reflect 
the spirit and characteristics of American 
civilization.—S /. Barrows, in Forum. 


Literature. 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist.* 


The publication of these memoirs, which 
first appeared in the Avlantic Monthly, but 
have been much enlarged for the present vol- 
ume, may be reckoned one of the most im- 
portant literary events of the year that is 
past. They portray, in a style at once vivid 
and fascinating, a career of romantic interest 
and brilliant as well as disinterested ser- 
vices to mankind. Whatever opinion the 
reader may hold concerning the social and 
political theories of Prince Kropdétkin or the 
wisdom of his revolutionary endeavors, it is 
impossible to read the modestly and simply 
told, yet intensely dramatic and moving, 
story of his life, without feeling a profound 
admiration for the writer and a quickened 
sympathy for the downtrodden and much- 
abused classes for whom he pleads. 

Prince Kropotkin was born into the upper 
nobility in Russia, was a page at court, asso- 
ciating with emperors and grand dukes, and 
a scientist whose contributions to geology 
and all departments of physical knowledge, 
as well as his valuable explorations in Si- 
beria, brought early fame. All these advan- 
tages and honors he has been willing to re- 
nounce, to become a refugee and wanderer on 
the face of the earth, to spend years of his 
life in prison, to support himself with liter- 
ary drudgery, to make humble, unlettered 
workingmen his friends and intimates, that 
by his personal effort and example he might 
do something to alleviate the miseries and 
aid the social elevation of the common 
peoples of Europe. A practical as well as 
philosophical anarchist, his doctrines may be 
rejected, or in the course of time merged 
in some larger scheme of social regeneration. 
But his truly Christ-like devotion to human- 
ity, his tender compassion for the poor, the 
ignorant, and weak, victims of the brutal in- 
difference or selfish tyranny of the ruling 
classes, will not be forgotten. It will remain 
an inspiring reminder, a powerful incentive 
to an equal sympathy and heroism in days to 
come. The time is not far distant when 
Russia, delivered from the official and mili- 
tary oppression which now bears her unfortu- 


* Memoirs of a Revolutionist. By P. Kropétkin. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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nate millions, in terror and despair, to the 
ground, will garnish the tombs and celebrate 
the memories of her prophets and redleemers. 
In that day Leo Tolstoi and Feter Kropdikin 
will be acknowledged the two greatest names 
in the bright galaxy of intellect and moral 
worth with which the rising Muscovite nation 
has surprised and enriched the world. But 
no memorial of bronze or marble could so 
immortalize these heroes of the spirit as their 
own writings and the story of their unselfish 
and devoted lives. ‘ 

This volume is more absorbing than a 
novel, more instructive than a work of his- 
tory. It is, indeed, the history of Russia 
and of no small portion of Europe for half 
a century past. It abounds in dramatic situ- 
ations and exciting, even sensational episodes, 
such as the assassination of Czar Alexander 
II. and Kropétkin’s escape from. a Russian: 
fortress. 

It causes to pass before our eyes a succes- 
sion of characters and scenes, in high and 
lowly life, which are typical of our era and 
its dominating movements and men. The 
scientific, social, and political discussions, 
interwoven in the narrative, are profoundly 
interesting. Of the former, none is more so 
than the author’s notable reply to Huxley’s 
doctrine of the struggle of life. Kropdétkin 
was the first to elaborate the truth that nature 
discloses a law of mutual aid, as well as of 
mutual conflict, and that, for the progressive 
evolution of the species, the former is far 
more important than the latter. Equally 
suggestive is his description and analysis of 
the three schools into which socialism has 
latterly been divided; namely, social democ- 
Tacy, aS maintained by the Germans, and 
sought to be established under State control, 
the English and American type, as trades- 
unions, trusts, and municipal ownership, and 
the anarchist socialism, which the French 
and Italians chiefly support, and Prince Kio- 
potkin favors. The reasons he gives for 
holding to this school of opinion are lucid, 
if not convincing. One cannot but feel, how- 
ever, that a deeper lying one, of which he 
himself is partly unconscious, is the terrible, 
and in large degree exceptional, social condi- 
tion of his native country, and his own ex- 
traordinary personal experience with official 
misrule and cruelty. These could not but. 
have profoundly affected his point of view. 
It is this, also, which to-day causes him, the 
most mild, gentle, and forgiving of social 
agitators, to look forward, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, to a general revolution close 
at hand in Europe. This great uprising of 
the people, he tells us, will be as wide-spread 
as that of 1848; but it will be characterized 
less by fighting and bloodshed than by a pro- 
found and rapid social reconstruction, 


A CENTURY OF SCIENCE, AND OTHER 
Essays, By John Fiske. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.—This 
volume is made up of sundry essays, reviews, 
and speeches on a wide range of topics. Dr. 
Fiske finds it necessary to restate and reclaim 
his doctrine concerning ‘‘the part played in 
infancy in the evolution of man,’’ He says 
this has become the common property of 
writers on the subject of evolution to such an 
extent that many have forgotten that he was 
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the sole author, and the only one who has 
pushed the doctrine to its natural conclu- 
sions. ‘‘A Century of Science’’ was an ad- 
dress delivered in the First Unitarian Church 
at Philadelphia, at the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. ‘‘The 
Origins of Liberal Thought in America’’ was 
delivered at the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches at 
Washington. There are notices of Mr. You- 
mans, Sir Harry Vane, Francis Parkman, and 
Prof. Freeman. There is an entertaining 
account of ‘‘Cambridge as Village and City. ’’ 
The last three essays will furnish entertain- 
ment for some, but will not be particularly 
pleasant reading for those who are served up 
with a sauce of wit and raillery. ‘‘Guessing 
at Half, and multiplying by Two,’’ contains 
a merciless criticism of the author of Zhe 
Boston Monday Lectures. ‘‘¥Forty Years of 
Bacon-Shakespeare Folly’’ sufficiently indi- 
cates the author’s method of dealing with 
what he calls ‘‘the vagaries of Delia Bacon 
and her followers.’? ‘'Some Cranks, and 
their Crotchets’’ will be interesting to all but 
the cranks, who will probably not recognize 
themselves unless they are named. The vol- 
ume illustrates the remarkable versatility and 
varied culture of the author. 


BEYOND THE HILLs oF DREAM. By W. 
Wilfred Campbell. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25.—Mr. Campbell is one of 
the younger Canadian poets, not unknown to 
American readers, although this is the first 
time that his poems have been published in 
America. The collection includes the best 
poems of his earlier volume, besides many 
new ones, and shows Mr. Campbell’s grace 
of lyric expression, his intellectual qualities, 
his deep feeling for nature, and a varied 
choice of themes. The poet was a friend of 
Archibald Lampman, whose death last Febru- 
ary is still fresh in mind, and to whom is 
written one of the best poems of the collection, 
**Bereavement of the Fields,’’ beginning 
**Soft fall the February snows.’’ It is al- 
ways interesting to note the feeling of these 
young Canadians for England. One of the 
most distinctive poems is that entitled ‘‘The 
Lazarus of Empire,’’ a part of which fol- 
lows :— 


‘*The Celt, he is proud in his protest, 
The Scot, he is calm in his place, 
For each has a word in the ruling and doom 
Of the empire that honors his race; 
And the Englishman, dogged and grim, 
Looks the world in the face as he goes, 
And he holds a proud lip, for he sails his 

own ship, 

And he cares not for rivals nor foes; 
But lowest and last, with his areas vast, 
And horizon so servile and tame, 
Sits the poor beggar Colonial, 
Who feeds on the crumbs of her fame. 


**How long, oh, how long, the dishonor, 
The servile and suppliant place? 
Are we Britons who batten upon her, 
Or degenerate sons of the race? 
It is souls that make nations, not numbers, 
As our forefathers proved in the past. 
Let us take up the burden of empire 
Or nail our own flag to the mast. 
Does she care for us, value us, want us, 
Or are we but pawns in the game, 
Where lowest and last, with our areas vast, 
We feed on the crumbs of her fame?’’ 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE Cross. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, author of Quo Vadis, With Fire 
and Sword, The Deluge, Pan Michael, etc. 
Authorized Unabridged Translation, from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. First Half. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.—In this 
book our author has returned to his first love; 
and we have an historical romance in the 
spirit of his great trilogy, With Hire and 
Sword, etc. The scenes are laid in the days 
of Tamerlane, or Timur, the Lame, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. Whoever 
opens this book must be prepared to enter 
into a life in which the killing of human 
beings is a knightly occupation of the highest 
order. The knights of the Cross are fierce, 
brutal, and corrupt. The hero of this first 
half of the novel is Zbyshko, a youthful Don 
Quixote, who, vowing to give his lady three 
peacock's feathers taken from the helmet of 
a German knight, becomes delirious with 
rage at the sight of such a plume, and re- 
quires no better occasion for a challenge to 
hostile combat. He is a more engaging 
youth than Pan Michael, but is his counter- 
part in courage and skill. Given a liking 
for stories of this kind (or a weaknesss for 
them), and the reader will push his way 
eagerly to the end of this first half, and wait, 
unreconciled, to the delay, until the second 
half appears. But this is not a mere story 
of rapine and bloodshed. In a wonderful 
way the author shows the mingling of re- 
ligion and ferocity, of a genuine faith, work- 
ing through barbarous customs toward higher 
ends. One finds enough in the study of the 
human nature revealed in these pages to 
satisfy his conscience that it is no sin to en- 
joy the reading of the story. 


THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND. By William 
E. Griffis, L.H.D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Dr. Griffis is a genu- 


ine lover of Holland and its people. Drawn 
to the country by no ties of Dutch blood or 
ancestry, he yet finds it wonderfully attractive 
and inspiring. In five journeys he has ram- 
bled leisurely over all its eleven provinces. 
He has written at least three books about it, 
has been elected to membership in the Nether- 
landish Society of Letters, and was present at 
the inauguration of Queen Wilhelmina in a 
representative capacity. This volume con- 
tains his impressions, observations, studies, 
and sentiments, written with the aim ‘‘to re- 
fresh the reader, break the strain of -plain 
prose, and reveal the poetry underlying the 
Dutch epic of toil and triumph.’’ ‘‘God has 
used this small nation to accomplish great 
purposes’’; and Dr. Griffis makes evident in 
these chapters something’ of the part the 
Dutch have taken in the history of civiliza- 
tion and something of the qualities that have 
made this part possible. He takes the eleven 
provinces in order, and describes their towns, 
the story of their battles and sieges, and, es- 
pecially interesting to an American, their 
share in the Pilgrim inheritance. He gives 
us the ancient legends, hints at points of 
superiority in the Dutch civilization over our 
own, shows us what is curious either in city 
or country town, and manages to avoid te- 
diousness even in noting the museums and 
galleries. A prospective visitor to Holland 
would doubtless find many hints worth not- 
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ing; and it will be strange if he does not 
find, also, a much-needed refreshing of his 
memory in regard to historic events or liter- 
ary associations. 


In GHostLy Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.—No other 
foreign writer on Japan has had the experi- 
ence, the temperament, and the gifts which 
make Mr. Hear an adept in the interpreta- 
tion of the intellectual life of Japan to the 
Western world. We look to him for none of 
the information given by the tourist, the 
economist, the diplomatist, the manufacturer, 
or the merchant. For him the facts with 
which they deal have no obvious existence. 
For the time, at least, he has become a na- 
tive of Japan. He thinks as the Japanese 
think, feels as they feel; and, with but slight 
detachment from their inner life, he reports 
that which goes on ‘‘in ghostly Japan.’’ It 
is needless to say that, far removed as the 
East is from the West, and partly because of 
the distance that separates them, every reve- 
lation of the real life of Orientals is fasci- 
nating to all thinkers who can regard with 
interest and sympathy forms of human devel- 
opment unlike those produced under our 
Western civilization. Mr. Hearn has been 
naturalized, has married a native of Japan, 
and, so far as one can judge from our Western 
point of view, is more and more qualified to 
speak as an authoritative interpreter of the 
inner life of the cultivated men and women 
of that country. Whether he is accepted by 
them as an accurate reporter or not, that 
which he tells us reveals and suggests a deli- 
cacy, a beauty, and fine intellectual quality 
in their thought which fascinate the reader. 


THE Livinc AcE. Vol. CCXXIII. Sev- 
enth Series, Vol. V. October-December, 
1899. Boston: The Living Age Company.— 
The quarterly bound volumes of Littell’s Ziv- 
ing Age for the year 1899 make a small but 
very complete library of current literature, 
both foreign and domestic. One specialty of 
the Living Age has been a selection of poetry 
of a high order of excellence. More than one 
busy country editor has clipped the page of 
poetry, and run it in as copy, available with- 
out a question. The. literary and moral 
standard of the magazine, as shown in the 
choice of selections, has always been high. 


The Magazines. 


In the February number of the Vew Eung- 
land Magazine, Rev. J. H. Crooker studies 
the elements which have been most powerful 
in shaping the history of the State of Mon- 
tana, considering the social and industrial 
conditions there existing. Mr. Fletcher 
Osgood’s paper on ‘‘The Gypsy Moth in 
Massachusetts’’ is written from careful per- 
sonal investigation, and is accompanied by 
an interesting lot of illustrations. Prof. 
Charles H. Livermore’s paper on ‘‘Thomas 
Hutchinson, Tory Governor of Massachusetts,” 
is illustrated by two fine portraits. It shows © 
the governor to be a man whose worth can be 
better appreciated now that time affords a 
proper perspective. An excellent paper on 
‘*The Origin, Growth, and Results of the 
Smith Charities in Northampton,’’ by Mr. 
C. S. Walker, has especial value for students 
of economics and sociology, Rey. Edward P. 
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Pressey sketches **The Mistress of the Old 
Gray School-house.’’ There are other articles 
by Mr. G. T. Ridlon and Mr. George C. 


Mason, besides stories by Agnes Provost and 


Stanley Edwards Johnson, 
poems. 


and a trio of 


Prof. John Trowbridge of Harvard Univer- 
sity has written an article for the February 
number of Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly, entitled ‘‘South Sea Bubbles in 
Science,’’ which utters a needed warning 
against the readiness of the public to put 
money into enterprises which depend on 
processes about which they know nothing. 
Prof. Le Conte of the University of Cali- 
fornia writes the second paper in the series 
on the advance of science during the nine- 
teenth century. It is entitled ‘‘A Century of 
Geology.’’ William Baxter, Jr., describes 
the mechanism of the trolley-car. G. C. 
Speranza, a member of the New York bar, 
calls attention to ‘‘The Decline of Criminal 
Jurisprudence in America,’’ which shows 
that our most important law schools devote 
only about three or four per cent. of their 
entire course to the study of criminal law. 
Prof. Charles A. Briggs contributes an article 
on ‘‘Is the Christian Religion declining?’’— 
a question which he answers in the negative. 
Other articles are by Prof. Charles E. Munroe, 
who writes about explosives, by Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin, about the Klondike gold-fields, and 


‘by Prof. Carl Eigenmann, on the blind fishes 


of the United States. 


One of the most interesting features in the 
February Sz. Vicholas is a collection of poems 
and essays offered.by children in competition 
for prizes. The following is ‘‘A Valentine,’’ 
written by Helen Read, ten years old :— 


‘“There came to me a valentine, 
I thought and I thought who it came from, 
But that was too much for me. 


‘*Mamma said, ‘It may be Johnny, Mary, or 
Ruth.’ 
But I never knew. 
My little valentine was the only one who 
knew it.’’ 


The leading article is ‘‘The Story of the 
Sphinx,’’ by Emma J. Arnold; and a pict- 
ure of the Sphinx itself serves as a frontis- 
piece for the magazine. Alfred D. Sheffield 
gives an account of the Chinese as flyers of 
pigeons and kites in an article entitled 
**Pigeons of Peking’’; and Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s description of a flying trip beneath 
the head-light of an express engine on a 
Louisiana railway is stirring and realistic. 
There is the usual abundance of short stories, 
verses, and pictures. Many readers will be 
especially glad of another article about the 
wonderful bubble-blowing. 


Literary Notes. 


A new volume of Cassell’s Little Folks is 
begun with the February number; and, among 


other interesting items, is a new serial from 


the pen of Miss B. Sidney Woolf. © 


Eight thousand manuscripts were received 
by the Ladies’ Home Journal during the year 
just closed. Each was given a careful read- 
ing, but out of the entire number only eighty 
were found worthy of publication. 


Hor. Thomas B. Reed’s paper on ‘‘ Monop- 


-olies’’—which is to appear in the Saturday 


Evening Post of February 1o—is a suggestive 
discussion of the methods of vast corpora- 
tions, handled in a striking and original 
manner. 


To Have and to Hold, the stirring novel of 
the Jamestown settlement, by Mary Johnston, 
will be published in the middle of February 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Nothing since 
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‘*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’’ has 
had so marked an effect on the circulation of 
the Atlantic. Miss Johnston has come for- 
ward as a story-teller simply upon the merits 
of her literary work. . 


The following appeal has been sent out, 
signed by Right Rev. George F. Seymour, 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., Josiah Strong, 
D D., Augustus H. Strong, D.D., Bishop 
John H. Vitcent, and R. S. MacArthur, 
D.D.: ‘*In simple justice to the English 
authors who have made 7ke Expositor’s Bible, 
and to their chosen publishers (A. C. Arm- 
strong and Funk & Wagnalls), we urge that 
their rights in this country be respected, es- 
pecially by all clergymen. This we do in 
view of the fact that an unauthorized reprint 
of this work has been undertaken by an 
American reprinter,—a reprint which, as we 
are informed, is not being made under the 
editorial supervision of the editor-in-chief, 
or of the other authors, nor with their con- 
sent; nor have any arrangements been made 
by the promoters of this reprint to make any 
payment for the author’s rights. Surely, 
with the dawn of the twentieth century the 
right of literary property should be held, at 
least by clergymen, to be as sacred as that to 
other property, and (in the realm of con- 
science) a moral wrong should be avoided as 
zealously as a legal wrong.’’ 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHEers.i— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known, But wecan guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Wright & Potter Printing Company, Boston. 
Twenty-first Annual Report of the State Board of Charity 
New York Charities Directory. 1900. 

Bera, and Human Progress, 
.D., Ph.D. $1.50. 
Aboard the American Duchess. By George L. Myers. 
1.00, 
The Regeneration of the United States. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
- McIlwraith. 60 cents. 
From the Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
1.25. 
How Women may earn a Living. By Helen Churchill 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
The Better Testament. By William G, Schell. $1.00, 
From Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Fi 
The Choice of Books. By Charles F. Richardson. $1.25. 
2,00. 


of Massachusetts. 
From the Charity Organization Society, New York, 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Henry Knox. By Noah Brooks. S150. 
By W. Duncan McKim, 
By William 
Morton Grinnell. $1.00. 
The Stage asa Career. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. $1.00. 
The Story of Eclipses. By G. F. Chambers. 40 cents. 
Canada. By J. N. M v 
English Kings. According to Shakespeare. By J. J. 
Burns. 65 cents. 
Theism. By James Iverach. $1.50. 
An Ethical Sunday-school. By Walter L. Sheldon. 
Candee. $r.00. 
From the Gospel Trumpet Publishing Company, 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Chief Things. By Rev. A. W. Snyder. $1.00. 
Harvard University Catalogue, 1899-1900. 
rom E.P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Os we the Tree of Life. By Alexander Maclaren, 
.D, $1.50. 
ae Christian Use of the Psalms. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1897-08. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Wedding Song. Song for high voice. By Paul Klengel. 
A True Love Song. Song for medium voice. By Adolf 


Frey. 
Knight of the Castle. For the piano, By A. E, Warren. 
Happ ., For the piano. ‘or two or four 
hands. By Henri Leroy. | 
Mischief Polka. For the piano. 
By Charles Atwood. 
Badin e. Forthe piano. By Charles Fonteyn Manney. 
At the Dance. Forthe piano. By A. E. Warren. 
In the Theatre. For the piano. By Charles Fonteyn 


anney. 
Tender, Blossom, For the piano. By A. E, Warren. 
Off to Camp, Forthe piano. By A. E. Warren, 


For two or four hands. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr, Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 


fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 


and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to pharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Recor 


At is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—Tke New World, 


Price 75 Cents, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. ost Ss 


OUR UNITARIAN 
. aa GOSPEL y 
By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. | 


Boston. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


«2» CONTENTS... 


Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?’’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
a7a Congress Street, - = Bostoa 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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Che Dome. 
A Fatal Material. 


I used to have a rubber doll, 
And she was like a cat,— 

That she had many lives, you know, 
Is what I mean by that. 

She’d tumble off the table — dang ! 
And not be cracked at all: 

If she’d been made of wax, she’d not 
Have stood so hard a fall. 


She dropped into a river once, 
But wasn’t xearly drowned: 

She bobbed up quite serenely, and 
She calmly floated round. 

A cab ran over her,— of course, 
It seemed a bad mishap; 

But, when I picked her up, I found 
She wasn’t hurt a scrap. 


Yet something a/ways happens, and 
I’ve lost my rubber pet. 
So I am feeling sad, although 
I’m told I ‘‘ mustn’t fret.” 
I lent her to my brother Fred, 
And this was the result: 
He went —oh, dear !—and sliced her up 
To. mend a catapult! 


— Felix Leigh, in Cassell’s Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 
When the Twins tan away. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 

Harry and Leonard had certainly been 
treated very badly, considering that it was 
their birthday. Nobody had taken any notice 
of that important event. Father and mother 
had kissed them with birthday kisses early 
in the morning, and then seemed to forget 
all about it. Aunt Maria had looked at them 
rather sternly, and said she did hope they 
would behave better now that they were a 
year older; but she had not sweetened her 
hope by any present encouragement. Cook 
was very busy, and barely found time to say: 
“‘Vour birthday is it, then? And, if you’d 
only told me about it day before yesterday, I 
might have made up an extra jar of cookies,’’ 
as if they cared for forty jars of cookies 
when birthday cakes were in order! At last 
brother Russell, six years older than the 
twins, gave them a hint of the true state of 
things by saying in a maddening tone of 
pity: ‘‘Your birthday again? Aren’t you 
sorry you are too old to have presents?’’ 

It was truly pitiful. They had hoped pri- 
vately for possible soldier suits; and they 
had been absolutely sure of boxes of candy, 
at the very least, to say nothing of some 
little things like games or books. They did 
not even have those ordinary, useful things 
which a boy scorns, unless judiciously sea- 
soned with something he doesn’t need. ‘‘Too 
big to have presents,’’ were they? As if 
they didn’t remember the new bookcase that 
Russell had on his birthday, and that pretty 
silver watch from grandmamma, too! The 
case was perfectly clear. Nobody loved 
them, nobody remembered the day. They 
were just like the little boys in stories, 
friendless and alone in a dreary world. 

Mamma didn’t care enough about the birth- 
day to even stay at home for it. She had 
gone off in the pony-carriage right after 
breakfast, telling them only that cook and 
Nora were busy, and they mustn't bother any- 
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body. If they liked, they might go: over to 
grandmamma’s for luncheon; or Nora could 
get them something at home. 

The twins had not lived in Hilltown long. 
They had often visited their grandmother 
there, when they were little bits of fellows, 
and were not allowed to go outside the gate. 
But for a year and a half their grandmother’s 
house had been closed or given over to 
strangers, and only in the last fortnight had 
they all come back together. Grandmother 
had opened the old-fashioned home where 
she was born; and the twins’ father and 
mother had taken possession of a pleasant 
though smaller house in the immediate 
neighborhood. The boys had had little time 
for exploring yet, and felt as if they had 
come to a new country. They were perfectly 
familiar with the road to the centre of the 
town and with the fields about the house; 
but in the other direction stretched fascinat- 
ing woods and tangled blueberry pastures and 
lovely swampy places, around which lurked 
mysterious dangers, much more serious than 
that of merely getting your feet wet, —always 
Aunt Maria’s peculiar bugbear. 

They had been happy little fellows ever 
since they came; but this moming of the 
birthday they sat together on the floor of 
their own room, quite convinced that no 
more forlorn, neglected, unloved boys existed 
in the entire town than they. 

‘*No luncheon for us, either,’’ said Leon- 
ard, bitterly, ‘‘unless we go over to grand- 
mother’s for it,—exactly like the beggars! 
They don’t mind if we starve and starve and 
starve. I’m a little hungry already.’’ 

**Yes, the whole family is down on us. 
There we have worked and studied, and 
brought in the wood; and once we helped 
Nora wipe the dishes, and we are always 
running on errands for cook. And yet this 
is the way they treat us!l’’ And Harry 
sighed, with a pathos that would have 
brought tears to your eyes. 

‘‘We’re just the dirt under their feet!’’ 
began Leonard. ‘‘It’s no use trying to be 
good with such people.’’ One would have 
thought him dangerously near sobbing if 
such a thing were at all supposeable. ‘‘I 
don’t care about living in such a family, any- 
way,’’ he continued scornfully. 

‘*Nor I, either,’’ rejoined Harry. ‘‘Let’s 
tun away.’’ ; 

There! The fatal word was spoken! Un- 
der the influence of a new idea the boys 
brightened up wonderfully, and began to take 
an interest once more in living. 

Their plans were quickly made, such as 
they were. The spring nights were still cool; 
but, surely, it would be warm enough to 
sleep out of doors if they only had blankets 
or—quite as good—their heavy winter over- 
coats, which they had worn only a few times 
through the entire winter. 

‘*We don’t need to plan ahead much,’’ 
said Harry, sagely. ‘‘ Folks who have advent- 
ures never do. Things just have to happen.’’ 

They were fortunate enough to find in the 
pantry some bread and quite a lot of the de- 
spised cookies, which they managed to reach 
through the window, thus avoiding the ne- 
cessity of going through the kitchen. 

The two little figures that started off down 
the road would have interested any one who 
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might have met them. Each carried an over- 
coat almost as big as himself.. Harry had 
taken the luncheon, carefully wrapped up in 
a clean handkerchief, and then in a news- 
paper. ‘*You see, Leonard,’’ he explained 
to his brother, ‘‘the print of newspapers may 
come off; and lead is a deadly poison.’’ So 
the handkerchief could serve as a napkin, 
and incidentally save their lives. Slung over 
one shoulder was a box of tools,—rather 
heavy, but ‘‘a great treasure in the wilder- 
ness,’’ he had said again. Leonard had 
brought his hatchet, a red-bound ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’’ book, and Thompson’s ‘‘ Wild Ani- 
mals,’’ the ‘‘Crusoe’’ stuffed into the over- 
coat pocket: 

Two hot and tired little men were they’ 
when they fairly entered the woods, and 
threw themselves down to rest. It was a 
warm day for May, and it took a deal of 
pluck to enjoy the situation. 

‘*My! how red your face is!’’ said Harry. 
‘‘Don’t you think we've walked about fifty 
miles?’’ - 

‘*No, not quite,’’ said Leonard, judi- 
ciously. ‘‘But I think we must have come 
twenty-five, anyway. I guess we couldn’t get 
home to-night unless we started right off.’’ 

‘*Tet’s eat our dinner,’’ proposed Harry. 
‘‘Tt’s pretty late for it already..’’ 

The boys were not very hungry, but Leon- 
ard thought it was because they were thirsty; 
and they walked over to a white farm-house 
on a road they could see below them, leaving 
their books, tools, and overcoats carefully 
hidden in the underbrush. : 

A kind-faced woman gave them some milk, 
and asked no questions; though she said, — 

“*Aren’t you rather small to be playing up 
in the woods alone?’’—a question that rather 
frightened them, because it sounded as if 
there might be dangers there they had not 
thought of. 

They hurried back, having quite a hunt to 
find their things again, and then were glad 
enough to lie down for a nap. It seemed as 
if they slept for hours; and, when they woke 
up, they were sure it was nearly night. The 
sky had clouded over, and the shade under 
the great trees seemed almost as deep as in 
summer. ’ 

They played Indians for a few minutes in 
a half-hearted way, neither liking to confess 
weariness of their fine new plan. ‘Then they 
thought they would read, but the story of 
Bingo suggested new possibilities 

‘¢Supposing we should get caught in a wolf- 
trap here. We haven't any dog like Bingo.’’ 

‘Or suppose a man like Cuddy should 
come up shooting, and not see us plain.’’ 

‘*Or suppposing we should starve to death. ’’ 

‘“Him! We shan’t starve. We’ll go down 
to the farm-house, and get some milk and 
crackers, and pay for it by bringing in 
wood,’’ said Leonard, valiantly. 

Then they sat and thought in silence. It 
had been a long, long day. 

‘‘T ‘suppose they’ve had supper by this 
time at home,’’ murmured Harry. 

‘*And maybe they had griddle-cakes.”’ 

**Maybe they are so scared about us that 
they can’t eat their supper.’’ 

‘‘T hope Russell is scared, but maybe 
mother’’— And Leonard’s voice almost 
broke. 


a 
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‘Maybe they think we are dead,’’ 
Harry, in a hushed voice. 

**Maybe—we’d better go home.’’ 

And the two boys scrambled to their feet, 
hastily took their burdens again, and began 
to trudge homeward with lighter hearts than 
they had had all day long. They speculated 
much as to their reception, feeling that they 
had probably proved their importance, if 
nothing more. Perhaps mamma would talk 
to them, ‘‘very seriously’’; but they could 
stand it if they could only see her sweet 
face again and hear papa’s merry laugh. 
They suddenly remembered times when 
mamma had given up her own pleasure to 
make them happy; how she sat up late more 
than once to remedy some big bar-door tear 
caused by their carelessness; how she had 
read to them and sung to them, and shown in 
every way her love and care. 

**T wouldn't care if she just whipped us 
for running away,’’ said Leonard at last. 
**She can, if she wants to, even if she never 
did yet.’”’ 

“She ought to,’’ said Harry, grimly. 
**And I don’t care how much Russell laughs 
at us: I’m glad we are going back.” 

They expected to find everything in com- 
motion over their disappearance, but all was 
quiet. They tugged their heavy overcoats 
round by the back door, and went up to their 
rooms undisturbed. There were no signs of 
supper. As they went down to the sitting- 
room, their mother’s voice called to them 
from her room. 

‘*Well, laddies, have you had a happy 
day?’’ she said. ‘‘I was just going to send 
over to grandmamma's for you, for it is 
almost time for your birthday treat. Run 
and make yourselves tidy, for you are going 
to have the nicest bitthday you ever had in 
your lives. I’m glad you came home so 
early.’’ 

The boys looked at each other in dumb 
amazement. Wasn’t the day all over, after 
all? Had their rebellion, their suffering, 


said 


their repentance, been a story shut in their; 


own hearts? With one accord they ran to 
see the big clock in the hall-way. Just half- 
past one! It was incredible. Why! .they 
had lived hours and hours and hours since 
the early morning when they started out to 
seek their fortunes. And, truly, as it turned 
out, they had lived enough to give them new 
ideas of the dearness of home and the love 
of mother and father. 

Their mother had gone off with the pony- 
carriage to see if the big birthday box she 
was expecting had arrived, and also to get 
the telegram she was hoping for, that would 
announce the arrival of her sister and her 
sister’s children, the dearest comrades and 
playfellows of the twins, whose coming 
meant more than even the lovely soldier suits 
in the big box or the books and candy and 
games that they brought with them. 

And, of course, cook and Nora were busy 
all day. Hadn’t they had to get ready the 
ice-cream, and make no end of good things 
for the welcome guests? And birthday cakes, 
especially when there are two of them, are 
dreadfully fussy work; and one can’t be 
bothered with children round at such times. 

‘But they had to tel] mother all about it 
when the gay afternoon and evening were 
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over and bedtime came. She laughed a little; 
but she was a bit serious, too, as she squeezed 
them both together in her loving arms, and 
whispered: *‘Oh, you little foolish boys! 
Mothers a/ways care.’?’ 


Dorothy’s Visit to the Queen. 


The grandest of all occasions for Dorothy 
Drew, Gladstone’s little grand-daughter, was 
her reception by the queen at Windsor. It 
was in jubilee month, when all the world was 
waiting for the memorable day to arrive, that 
the queen sent for Dorothy to come and see 
her. The drawing-rooms were not yet begun, 
but Dorothy had a drawing-room all her own. 
It would have been surprising to her friends, 
had she displayed any excitement on the re- 
ceipt of the letter from Princess Louise, 
saying that the queen wished Mrs. Drew to 
take her little girl to Windsor. Dorothy had 
talked confidentially to the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, had exchanged confidences 
with premiers and cabinet ministers, and had 
secured an amazing autograph from Li Hung 
Chang without a tremor of nervousness 
And, now that she was to kiss her Majesty’s 
hand, she was not going to forget the respect 
that was due to herself. The excitement and 
bustle covered two days, but Dorothy was 
perfectly cool and self-possessed. She saw 
everything, and forgot nothing. The only 
striking thing she seemed to notice at Ken- 
sington Palace, where she and her mother 
were the guests of Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne, was that the princess wore 
a pretty blue tea gown, —‘‘dressing gown,’’ 
Dorothy called it,—with satin ribbons hang- 
ing down. To Dorothy nothing can be nicer 
than Hawarden, and her first view of Windsor 
Castle from the train moved her to reflect that 
it was ‘‘just as nice as our castle.’? Then 
she came very near getting excited, the two 
white horses in the royal carriage that came 
to meet them, with the footman behind and 
the groom on horseback in front, pleasing her 
very much. And, when Princess Beatrice 
met them at the door, Dorothy, forgetting 
that queens do not meet their subjects on 
doorsteps, imagined that the princess was her 
Majesty. Dorothy still relates how she and 
her mother had a little sitting-room and a 
bedroom with big fires, and with the bed all 
made, just as if they were going to stay all 
night; how they sat down to luncheon with 
the ‘‘grown-ups,’’ and how ‘‘the one who sat 
by me’’ was very nice. ‘‘Have you ever met 
the queen before?’’ the lady in waiting asked 
Dorothy. ‘‘No, I have not.’’ ‘*Haven’t you 
ever seen her?’’ the lady repeated; and the 
answer came as from a queen herself, ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I have seen her; but she has not seen 
me.’’? Dorothy seems to have had lessons 
from her grandpa on the subtle distinctions 
between words. 

And then Dorothy relates how she went 
down the very long corridor to put on her 
new white frock and her silk gloves, and how 
a grand servant, all dressed in red, came to 
say that the queen was waiting. The Indian 
man whom the queen likes very much was at 
the door, and the next moment Dorothy 
stood before the great queen whom her grand- 
papa had served for sixty years. But she 
thought nothing of the vastness of the em- 
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pire, of the record reign which all the world 
was celebrating. It was nothing to her that 
the kindly gray-haired lady before her was 
mistress of one-quarter of the whole human 
race. To Dorothy she was just another 
woman like grandmamma, with a white cap on 
her head; and Dorothy courtesied and kissed 
her, and told her that her name was ‘‘Dor- 
sie,’’ that she called Mr. Gladstone ‘‘grand- 
papa,’’ that they all had pet names at the 
castle, and so on and so on. And many 
interesting pet names were revealed on both 
sides. ‘*The queen put on her glasses, and 
asked me to go to the other side of the room, 
so that she could see me better,'’ Dorothy 
explains. ‘‘And then she took a little jewel- 
case, and said, ‘This is for you.’ I opened 
it, and saw a darling little brooch, with a 
diamond ‘V’ and a diamond ‘R’ and a 
turquoise ‘I,’ and a little crown at the top — 
made of red enamel. I courtesied and kissed 
her hand, and said, ‘Thank you very much.’ 
She looked very nice and kind, and I liked 
her very much.’’ Then the queen kissed the 
little débutante again, and Dorothy and her 
mother returned to town. —/vterior. 


In Doll Land. 


In Germany there are whole communities 
of people who make dolls,—whole families 
that work all day at doll-making, each one 
having his own part to do. Not only do 
these families make dolls, but the fathers 
and mothers of these fathers and mothers 
made dolls, and so did the grandfathers and 
grandmothers, A man making a doll out of 
a piece of wood, using a knife to do it, will 
draw himself up proudly, and tell you that 
his grandfather made the same kind of a doll. 

The mothers in the families cut out the 
bodies, the children make and stuff them, 
the fathers paint and treat the faces. In 
some families, where there is a great deal of 
talent, the whole family makes heads. 

Some of these doll-makers have come to 
New York; and they live near together, 
making a little German village of doll- 
makers. These people make only the rag 
dolls which we see in the stores, dressed in 
gingham, and wearing sunbonnets on their 
heads. Some of the women and girls make 
the clothing and bonnets, the boys stuff the 
bodies, and, as in Germany, the men make 
the faces. —Selected. 


Among the crowd of fashionable folk in 
Rotten Row stood little Lois, with her 
mother, eagerly watching for the coming of 
the royal equipage; for the rumor had gone 
abroad that her Majesty would drive in Hyde 
Park this day. ‘Mother, if the queen sees 
me, will she speak to me?’’ asked little 
Lois. ‘‘Oh, no, dear.’’?’ ‘‘Why, mother? 
Is the queen so shy?'’—Primary Education. 


A Great Tonic. 
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Invigorates and strengthens the sys- 
tem, relieves nervousness and head- 
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Growth. 


The full-blown rose is perfect, so they say; 
And, while they praise, the petals drop away. 
Give me the rose just blushing into bloom ; 
‘To-morrow’s queen that knew no yesterday. 


Yet if the petals fell not one by one, 
When, think you, was the time of fruit begun? 
Or whence the seed that from the ground may give 
An hundred buds to bourgeon in the sun. 
— Arthur Chamberlain. 


More or Less. 


A very difficult question is beginning to 
present itself to thoughtful people in all large 
cities. It regards the position, condition, 
and occupation of children in summer. In 
the city of Boston, for instance, there is a 
school population of seventy-five thousand 
children. These children are kept at school 
from the second week in September, with but 
few holidays, until the first week of July. 
They are then free of the world for two 
months. For the entertainment and care of 
these children the public makes some sort of 
provision for about fifteen thousand of the 
number. The others are left to their free 
will in the city itself. What provision can 
be made for such children, many of them of 
the classes most exposed to temptation, most 
of them living in the most squalid quarters 
of the town? This is the question which 
begins to engage attention. 

In old days—such as I can remember— 
the Boston of which I say this was a town of 
gardens, with a deep bay two miles wide on 
the west, over which all western breezes 
blew. It was near woods,—caves, even, — 
wild flowers, and the sea. Every boy and 
girl who could walk three miles could go out, 
fancy-led, for the day, could make a fire and 
bake a potato, or could throw a hook into the 
sea and draw out a flounder or aneel. I have 
made a comfortable camp for the day, with 
all the lessons of the open air, within half a 
mile of the house in which I write these 
lines. But the sad, imprisoned readers who 
study them in the tenth flat of the Tom-Fool 
tenement house know too well that such inti- 
macy with nature is not possible for him or 
her, or their children, when next August can 
come. 

It is interesting to remember that at the 
period of such facilities there were no such 
vacations in summer as there are now. The 
June vacation in Boston lasted a fortnight: 
the autumn vacation lasted seventeen days. 
For the rest, the children of Boston went to 
school forty-seven weeks and three days in 
every year. 

Queerly enough, in the same Massachusetts, 
under the same general law, at the same 
time, the children in the country towns went 


to school only twenty-three weeks, or twenty-. 


four, at the outside. Thirteen weeks’ school- 
ing in winter and ten or eleven in summer, — 
this was the theory and practice. On such 
intellectual provisions were Fisher Ames and 
Daniel Webster fed; Eli Whitney, Jared 
Sparks, and thousands of other men who have 
done the State good service, and who never 
thought of complaining of deprivation. 
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Between these two systems of training of 
our children, it seems hard to make any in- 
termediate plan. No one can think that for 
Salutation Street and Oneida Street ‘the pres- 
ent arrangements for July and August are 
desirable. Alas! the fifteen thousand who 
are taken to Holderness, Princeton, Chocorua, 
or Beverly, are mostly the very children whose 
Boston homes are in airy neighborhoods, with 
easy access to the sea, to the Common, or the 
wide avenues. For the other sixty thousand, 
Boston has to make other provision. 

Either less or more is possible. Thus far, 
no one has found any midway system which 
can command approval. 

I believe myself that, before the next gen- 
eration comes out at the year 1950, a good 
working system for the New England States 
will open the schools from the 1st of October 
to the 15th of April, and then close them,— 
somewhat as Oxford University is arranged 
to-day. I believe that for the remaining 
weeks and months arrangements will be made 
by which the older boys can go into the 
country as workmen on farms, from such 
towns as Boston, Lowell; or Worcester; by 
which Boston or Salem or Gloucester boys 
may go out with the mackerel fleet, or, if you 
please, may go to Norway or to Greenland. 
I mean methods by which boys—and girls as 
well—may lead an open air life in the season 
when, as I suppose, the good God meant that 
they should be in the open air. 

But it is not possible to make any such 
arrangements on any considerable scale, in 
the limited two months of the present summer 
vacation. 

For the present, as a makeshift, we attempt 
in Boston what we call the ‘‘Country Week. ’’ 
Observe the word ‘‘week,’’ and that it is not 
“*weeks.’’ I have counted in all the children 
who profit by this valuable charity, so admi- 
rably conducted, among the fifteen thousand 
who are in the favored scale. 

For the other sixty thousand the city pro- 
vides the public baths, the sand-gardens, and 
the island camps. The settlements, the 
churches, and other organizations provide 
also summer schools, which are open nearly 
six weeks out of the eight. At a rough 
guess, these accommodate, happily and well, 
about five thousand children. 

For the other fifty-five thousand of Boston 
children, it would seem that we ought to pro- 
vide less or more’vacation. 

Should not the city undertake to enlarge 
and extend the well-tested arrangements of 
the summer schools? 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Mrs. David Reed. 


This noble and charming woman was re- 
leased from earthly weakness and suffering, 
was clothed upon with her house which is 
from heaven, on Monday of last week. The 
attraction of her friendship, whether with the 
young or old, the learned or unlearned, is 
something which no one can describe. The 
‘*religious enthusiasm’’—as, at her funeral, 
I ventured to call the leading motive of her 
life—swayed that life from early girlhood, 
till she ceased from all active effort. It was 
effective: it. was energetic, but never obtru- 
So she was living for others, and 
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walking with God. She was, I think, quite 
indifferent what particular line of duty occu- 
pied her. In whatever line she engaged, you 
felt her duty was well done. 

In her home, which was at one time the 
home ofa large circle, the unconscious gra- 
ciousness of her manner made it always a 
pleasant resort for all sorts of people. She 
was young enough for the youngest: she was 
thoughtful enough for the oldest. Always 
there was a vein of quaint humor near the 
surface, which lightened up conversation or 
co-operation. 

As long ago as the forties of this century, 
when Mrs. Bronson Alcott was the active 
almoner of the South Congregational Church, 
Mrs. Reed was her active coadjutor and ad- 
viser. From that moment to this she has 
taught others, by example as by precept, what 
she understood so well herself,—what are 
the practical and successful ways of dealing 
with the poor. a 

I am glad to know that she has left behind 
her some reminiscences of her early life, and 
I hope we may all have an opportunity to 
read them. To her honored husband, who 
founded this journal, the Unitarian com- 
munion owes more than its younger members 
can understand. Indeed, she had already, 
almost as a young girl, showed how wise 
were her plans, and how energetic her service 
among those who established our churches at 
Mobile and at- Newport. Her early life in 
Mobile, in Baltimore, and in Newport, was 
quickened by such varieties of duty that for 
fourscore years she escaped the narrowness of 
thought which sometimes cramps people who 
have been cabined and confined. To her last 
hours her ‘‘passion for righteousness’’ made 
her look into the real kingdom of heaven, 
unfettered by conditions of space or time. 

EpwarpD E.. HALE 


Correspondence. 


« .. ‘Will Dr. Martineau be remembered, 
a hundred years hence, for any of his publi- 
cations with so much tenderness as for his 
printed prayers?’’. . . 

. « . ‘*I observe that there is some question 
as to whether people are taught manners in 
the public schools. J sometimes wonder 
whether they are taught morals. A friend of 
mine, looking at our best second-hand book- 
store, found a dozen copies of Channing’s 
complete works, in the dollar edition. The 
bookseller was quite willing to sell them at 
fifty cents apiece. It proved that he was 
supplied by the students of a neighboring 
theological school, who had received the 
books gratuitously from the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. How is that for orthodox morals? 
Or was it spoiling the Egyptians?’’. .. 

« «+ Manners.—In this column we have 
printed more than one contribution to the 
discussion of the questions as to training in 
manners. 

In the South Congregational Church for 
the last month we have had crowded assem- 
blies to hear Dr. Abbott. In the large num- 
ber collected there seemed to be about one 
hundred persons every Sunday who had never 
been in church before. These persons imme- 
diately began conversing in loud tones with 
their neighbors. Sometimes they did not 
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stop when the service began. There was one 
woman whose piercing nasal yell, as she dis- 
cussed current topics, still rings in my ear. 

These experiences lead one to these rules 
in the new text-book of ‘‘Training in 
Morals’’ :— 

1. ‘*People who have never been to church 
do not know how to behave when they do 
go. ” ‘ 

2. ‘‘As soon as you enter a church, you 
cease to speak aloud. You speak, indeed, 
as little as you can, until it is your part to 
join in the service.’’ . [E. E. H.] 


A lady, well recommended, who has been 
trained to library work, seeks occupation in 
charge of a small library or as assistant in 
a larger one. Address 

; EDWARD E. HALE, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Orthodoxy vs. the Revivalism in 
Brooklyn. 


The present revival movement in Brooklyn 
is especially directed against Unitarianism. 
Not all the orthodox ministers, however, 
sympathize with its object or methods. 

Rev. Horace Porter, associate pastor of 
Plymouth Church, occupied the pulpit last 
Sunday. Having had a consultation. before 
the morning service with the leading officers 
of the church, he took issue with the leaders 
of the revival in the following statement. 
After he had read the various notices of his 
own church meetings, he said :— 

‘IT have received a printed announcement 
of the meetings planned for the coming week 
by the leaders of the present revival move- 
ment in this borough, with a request to read 
it here. I shall decline to do this, and will 
take the liberty of giving my reasons pub- 
licly.. If the revival is, indeed, as has 
seemed to be indicated by the leaders of this 
revival, a movement not against vice and 
crime, which are rampant, but is against one 
particular class, I am going to take the full 
responsibility, in the absence of Dr. Hillis, 
of refusing to read it. I have always found 
this class, against which, it is alleged, this 
movement is directed, to be eminent for its 
nobility of character and the largeness of its 
charity. If these people shall turn from their 
deliberate efforts against one class to a gen- 
eral revival movement for the regeneration of 
the wicked, they will have no heartier sup- 
port than from Plymouth Church.’’ 

The reading of this was received with ap- 
plause, and leading members of Plymouth 
Church nodded their heads in approval. 

Several letters have been written to New 
York papers which express doubt as to the 
Christianity of such a revival. We quote 
extracts from two that appeared in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle :— 

I am an orthodox Trinitarian by birth, by 
education, and church connection, I am now 
beginning to doubt the Christianity of some 
of our leaders in the present revivals. If, as 
some of them have said, ‘‘Unitarians are 
doomed to hell,’’ then James Martineau, 
James Freeman Clarke, Theodore Parker, 
Lucretia Mott, Dr. Bellows, Prof. Agassiz, 
Mr. Longfellow, and a host of others are 
there. This gives a fiery outlook to dear 
Robert Collyer, whose gentle, Christ-like 
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spirit makes his face so radiantly attractive. 
Besides, if these people are there, their pres- 
ence and continued work for Christ’s king- 
dom, begun on earth and continued there, 
would make Satan’s tenure of office uncertain. 
James Martineau said, ‘‘We have faith in 
Christ as God’s perfect and transcendent out- 
ward expression, or revelation, and that he 
lived and died to show us the Father.”’ 
Each one of the above-named persons gave 
many expressions of a similar character, and 
lived and worked in the Christ spirit. There 
is no company of men in this broad land who 
would crucify a man for any reason whatever, 
much less a Christian sect who would crucify, 
or put to death in any form, any man who 
should do the beneficent work, and live the 
unselfish life that Christ lived. Christ’s 
teachings, so transforming, would win fol- 
lowers now, were he here. Our age of the 
world is far removed from external torture, 
and also, it seems, far removed from the 
heart of God and the spirit of Christ. When 
we think of those who can give but a cup of 
water or a widow’s mite, of all the hard- 
pressed by sin and by hunger and sickness, 
—cannot these hosts of our suffering human- 
ity give work enough for our pastors and 
Christian brethren to keep them very busy 
and very prayerful and very humble before 
God? Our pastors are ordained to preach the 
gospel, which is glad tidings, and not to pass 
judgment upon others. God is the judge of 
the hearts of men. He said, by Christ, 
“Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee. ’’ 
He that hath not the spirit of Christ is none 
of his, Let us all pray for the coming of 
the Christ spirit among us, that we may do 
his work now, in the time of great need. 
B. 


It is no wonder that the condemnation of 
Unitarianism by Rev. Dr. Broughton, sec- 
onded by Rev. Dr. Gregg and supplemented 
by Rey. A. C. Dixon, has made a sensation. 
The statement of the latter as to the views of 
Unitarians may be generally correct; but, 
considering that they are not numerous, and 
are generally non-aggressive, it is strange 
that Unitarianism should be especially marked 
out for assault and conquest. There are, 
probably, not more than two or three thou- 
sand avowed Unitarians in this borough. 
Yet against this small body, Mr. Dixon tells 
us, ‘‘the fight is to be waged all the year.’’ 
He may find that preaching against Unitari- 
anism, though it be error, will help to prop- 
agate it rather than overcome it. Finney 
tells us of a New England minister who, 
preaching sermons in refutation of the errors 
prevalent in his time, found that the errors 
took root in his congregation, while his able 
refutations were forgotten. 

Mr. Dixon says, ‘‘Half the people do not 
know what Unitarianism is.’’ Ido not know 
that this is to be regretted. There is a good 
deal of knowledge that is not wisdom. En- 
lightenment on the matter will scarcely help 
any one groping after salvation. However, 
it will be no fault of Mr. Dixon and his co- 
workers if a great many people do not get 
better acquainted with Unitarianism than 
they have been heretofore. Unitarian litera- 
ture will be sought after. No abler, more 
attractive, or specious writings can be found 
coming from any denominational press than 
are issued by their publication house. In 
my humble opinion, with the knowledge 
gained by several decades of close identifica- 
tion with church affairs, Dr. Broughton and 
Mr. Dixon are doing more to help the Unita- 
rian cause in Brooklyn than any other agency 
for a quarter of a century. 

Whatever the theological aberrations of 
Unitarianism, if our city was full of them, 
society would have a far different character. 
In wise and large philanthropic effort, no 
churches surpass them; and, could theiy in- 
fluence permeate the public conscience, we 
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should not be disgraced with immoral plays 
and liquor saloons innumerable. 

To the writer it is incomprehensible how 
men can believe in Jesus as a great teacher 
and example, and still neglect his declara- 
tions of his Deity. Yet some of the noblest 
hymns in his honor have come from Unitari- 
ans, and are constantly sung in evangelical 
churches. Think of Sir John Bowring’s ‘‘In 
the Cross of Christ I glory,’’ or Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s ‘‘O Love Divine, that stooped 
to share’’; or, again, William H. Burleigh’s 
hymn, in which we find the prayer, ‘‘Lead 
us through Christ, the true and living way’’! 

Some may be ready to classify the writers 
of these hymns, and all holding like beliefs, 
with ‘‘them that are without’’ the fold of 
Christ; but the large hope which Faber’s 
hymn fosters dwells in my mind, — 


‘*There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea.’’ 


It may be, after all, that not a few who 
have been labelled Unitarian will find ‘‘en- 
trance into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour’’ before some of us who 
glory in our orthodoxy. A BAPTIST. 


WNew York Letter. 


Several months ago, at the time that our 
Committee on Rapid Transit was struggling 
to overcome the material, political, and finan- 
cial obstacles which stood in the way of tun- 
neling this long, narrow island of Manhattan, 
for the purpose of transit more rapid than 
the elevated railroads afforded, it was stated 
in this column that Boston’s success in solv- 
ing its small problem of a subway road ought 
to give us hope that we should in the end 
triumph over our rapid transit difficulties. 
Whereupon a loyal Bostonian and a reader 
of the Christian Register sent an indignant 
protest to this correspondent, waxing warm 
that Boston’s problem should be called 
‘*small,’’ and its solution less than magnifi- 
cent. We did not then dare to hope to be 
so soon in a position to confute this loyal 
Bostonian; but the able and disinterested 
citizens of the Rapid Transit Committee, of 
which Mr. Alexander E. Orr is president, 
after years of patient, unremitting labor, 
have at last discharged their duty, have con- 
vinced the municipal authorities and the 
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courts that the building of the road will not 
bankrupt us, that it will increase immeasur- 
ably the value of property along its line, 
that it will upbuild and populate miles upon 
miles of property far to the north of the city, 


and will give an added commercial prosperity 


that every tradesman and merchant will feel. 
There will be over thirteen miles in the 
completed road. Beginning on the east side, 
at the City Hall, it will divide at One 
Hundred and Fourth Street into an east and 
west side branch. ‘The fare will be five cents 
for a single ride. It will cost the city $35,- 
000,000, Mr. John B. MacDonald is the 
successful bidder for the contract, which is 
the greatest ever awarded in this country, and 
perhaps in the world, for a single piece of 
work, Over ten thousand workmen will be 
employed in the construction of the road, 
which is to be begun at once, and will be 
three years in building. The iron used will 
alone co3t $10,000,000. Every man among 
us, except, perhaps, the stockholders of the 
Manhattan Elevated Road, is proud and glad 
over the new era of commercial prosperity 
that awaits the city upon the completion of 
this road. _ 

To speak next of Mr. Carnegie’s more re- 
cent gifts to institutions in this city is easy, 
while dealing with big figures and big facts. 
It is never a surprise to hear that this gentle- 
man has endowed a library, knowing his 
very prudent predilection for this sort of 
charity; but his generous gift of $300,000 to 
Cooper Institute took us by storm. It will 
enable the trustees to add a day-school of 
Mechanical Arts to the Institute, thus round- 
ing out the original idea of its founder. 
While the gift was princely, the modest, 
graceful letter that accompanied it was charm- 
ing. Very soon after this came Mr. Car- 
negie’s gift of $25,000 to the old, established 
General Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men, which has just celebrated its one hun- 
dred and fourteenth annual meeting in a new 
building. Mr. Carnegie’s money will be 
used for thoroughly fitting it up for use. 
He is a member of the society, as was Peter 
Cooper before him. 

Boston and its neighborhood is not the only 
city which has been having a tempest in its 
orthodox teapot because some of its clergy- 
men, as we hear that the Cohasset rector has 
said, ‘‘will make asses of themselves.’’ We 
have been having in Brooklyn Borough a so- 
called revival of religion by the evangelists, 
as a sort of memorial of the late Mr. Moody. 
One of them took occasion to attack the Uni- 
tarian faith, and among other things said that 
its followers were not Christians. Where- 
upon another said that the orthodox had en- 
tered upon a fight against Unitarianism, that 
the battle was on, and would be fought all 
the year, ending in victory. The omnipres- 
ent reporters carried the matter to the atten- 
tion of some of the Unitarian clergymen, and 
got a spirited reply from Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright and a Scriptural one from Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick, who quoted Proverbs xxvi. 4, 5. 
The result of these attacks has been over- 
flowing congregations . at the Unitarian 
churches in the Brooklyn Borough ever since. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, January 21, 
All Souls’ Church, Manhattan Borough, was 
filled by the friends of Mr, Dorman B, Eaton, 
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who came together to honor his memory and 
mourn his loss. They must have been grati- 
fied by the services, which were particularly 
impressive because of their quiet dignity and 
simplicity. Eloquent. addresses were made 
on the most prominent of Mr. Eaton’s varied 
activities that served his country and his 
fellow-men, Dr. Stephen Smith spoke most 
feelingly of his invaluable services in estab- 
lishing the present Health Board and the 
dock, fire, and other departments. Hon. Carl 
Schurz eulogized Mr. Eaton as a reformer of 
the civil service, and said that he knew of no 
man who more unselfishly strove for the bet- 
terment of the condition of his fellow-beings 
without hope or desire of reward. Mr. John 
Harsen Rhoades gave an eloquent address on 
Mr. Eaton as a trustee of All Souls’ Church, 
which he had attended with almost uninter- 
rupted regularity for forty years. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, who conducted the ser- 
vices, spoke of Mr. Eaton’s faithfulness to 
the church and its pastors. The music fitted 
beautifully to the services. There was no 
choir present, the congregation joining in the 
hymns that were sung, and Mr. Hoyt with 
Mr. Hoffman giving a brief programme with 
organ and ’cello. 

The Manhattan Borough churches of our 
denomination are each having prosperous 
winters. °The congregations at all three are 
large and interested. At the Church of the 
Messiah Dr. Savage’s preaching attracts a 
great many strangers. Invariably, the Book 
Room at headquarters is besieged next day 
by those who want copies of the Messiah 
Pulpit for themselves and distant friends. 
One of these enthusiasts said, ‘‘He looked 
like a ghost, but he preached like an angel. ”’ 
Yet, in spite of this remark, Dr. Savage’s 
health is steadily improving. In addition to 
his preaching, he is meeting the ladies of 
the Alliance, now one hundred strong, each 
month, and giving them talks on ‘‘The Great 
Religious Literature of the World.’?’ A 
month hence Rev. Robert Collyer is to give 
his famous lecture on ‘‘From Anvil to Pul- 
pit,’’ for the benefit of the Alliance, by 
which means it is hoped to raise the funds 
necessary to carry on its work. The Church 
of the Messiah, as well as the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was a beneficiary under 
the will of the late Mrs. Roswell Skeel, who 
left it $5 000. This will be invested by the 
trustees, and called the ‘*Skeel Easter Memo- 
rial Fund,’’ its income each year being paid 
over to the Sunday-school of the church for 
its use. 

From Brooklyn comes the news of the death 
of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Banker. While 
all who knew them will deplore their loss, 
they will rejoice that, among other generous 
beneficences, is a bequest of about $12,000 to 
the Brooklyn Guild. Mr. and Mrs. Banker 
have been living in the Adirondacks, summer 
and winter, for some years. When they were 
living in Brooklyn, they were members of the 
Second Unitarian Church, Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick’s. Both were much interested in the 
first kindergarten venture and in the Brooklyn 
Guild, Mr. Banker taking a leading part in 
both. The guild for some years has been 
comfortably housed in the Maxwell House, 
the gift of Mr. Henry W. Maxwell, also a 
member of Mr, Chadwick’s congregation. 
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The new movement at Flatbush continues 
to flourish most hopefully. The indications 
are that a permanent organization will be 
effected within three weeks. The National 
Alliance women have already formed a Branch 
in Flatbush, and made Mrs. N. L. Bishop- 
rick president. M. A. M. 


Boston Letter. 


Practical consideration is being given to 
the means by which the Unitarian’ and Uni- 
versalist forces may more definitely co- 
operate. A joint committee has been ap- 
pointed by the American Unitarian“Associa- 
tion and the Universalist General Convention, 
and this committee is at work preparing 
important reports soon to be submitted. At 
the Channing Club dinner, January 23, held 
in Copley Square Hotel, when the subject 
announced was ‘‘Co-operation between Uni- 
tarians and Universalists,’’ there was a larger 
attendance than at any previous meeting of 
the club. The speakers were Hon. H. B. 
Metcalf of Pawtucket and Rev. J. C. Adams 
of Brooklyn, for the Universalists, and Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, and Rev. 
F, C. Southworth, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, Chicago, for the Uni- 
tarians. There was a hearty agreement among 
all the speakers in regard to the advisability 
of closer co-operation, though the possible 
union of the two denominations in one body 
was considered impracticable. 

The organization of the Unitarian Church 
Extension Society, with Mr. George H. 
Ellis president and Rev. James Eells secre- 
tary, gives promise of energetic action in 
promoting and strengthening the Unitarian 
cause locally. This new organization is in 
the nature of a union of Suffolk County Con- 
ference with the working forces of the subur- 
ban conferences. It is wholly practical in 
its purpose. 

The Benevolent Fraternity have sold Unity 
Church, on Dorchester Street, South Boston; 
and this enables them at once to begin the 
new building for a church on a site already 
chosen, in a much more eligible neighbor- 
hood. The people have been moving away 
from the present district, and this change is 
most desirable. 

At least three Unitarian churches of the 
central city are now giving extra popular’ 
services, for the special purpose of extending 
the influences under their control beyond the 
limits of their regular congregations, All 
three of the services are of peculiarly inter- 
esting nature, are carried on with the highest 
motives, with the most complete and careful 
elaboration and arrangement, and are sup- 
ported by each of the three churches as a con- 


tribution to the religious quickening, intel- 


lectual enlightenment, and moral advantage 
of the community. No one either residing 
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in or visiting our city can feel unprovided 
with the opportunities of hearing the Unita- 
rian gospel proclaimed under the best possible 
auspices. Of the Arlington Street vespers it 
is unnecessary to repeat that they are a dis- 
tinct feature of Boston religious life. At 
King’s Chapel the afternoon service is ex- 
tended to include the rendering by a trained 
chorus choir of \thirty voices, conducted by 
the well-known leader, Mr. B. J. Lang, of 
selections from o1atorios. During the winter, 
at least three entire oratorios will thus be 
given. During the week before Easter there 
will be a daily service, when the Saint Mat- 
thew Passion music will be sung. The splen- 
did associations of this historic church—the 
first church in America to declare itself Uni- 
tarian—add to the emotional charm of the 
beautiful sacred music; and many cannot gain 
admission, the public desire is so great to at- 
tend these services. At the First Church an 
opportunity is offered, differing considerably 
from the two mentioned already, being not a 
Sunday afternoon vesper, but a revival of the 
old-time popular Thursday lecture. These 
services so far have proved of a very high 
order. The music is specially arranged by 


Mr. Arthur Foote, organist of the church. 


No formal religious service is followed; but 
the minister, Rev. James Nells, gives an ad- 
dress, of an historical nature, as setting forth 
the course of development of liberal ideas in 
their relation to political and national inter- 
ests. 

Dr. Hale has recently invited Dr. Lyman 
Abbott to deliver a course of sermons at the 
regular Sunday morning services of the South 
Congregational Church; and immense audi- 
ences have gathered to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of hearing the latest utter- 
ances of one who, since his resignation from 
the pulpit of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has been popularly supposed to have 
advanced in his liberal views. From one of 
the sermons just delivered here, it would 
certainly seem to be true that Dr. Abbott is 
taking more definitely Unitarian ground than 
hitherto he has seemed to occupy. For in- 
stance, ‘‘God,’’ said Dr. Abbott, ‘‘is in the 
world of men: he will be in you and in me, 
as he was in the Christ, just so far as we 
have taken him and lived his life.’? And, 
again: ‘‘Did Christ give himself as a sacri- 
fice to avoid punishment or gain reward? 
No: he was a man inspired by larger motives. 
He thought God’s thoughts, willed to do 
God’s will. It is not easy to reconcile these 
definite statements with many of the ambigu- 
ous and sophistical replies to correspondents 
given in the Outlook, under Dr. Abbott’s edi- 
torial management. The inference is that 
the evolutionary process in religion, whieh 
Dr. Abbott has in a moderate way done much 
to set before the public, is working its inevi- 
table way through the channels of his own 
faith. As against this welcome advance, the 


public has been startled into a new sense of 


the overbearing bigotry of a certain powerful 
element in the Episcopal Church, by an inci- 
dent which occurred in the town of Cohasset, 
—a favorite summer residence neighborhood 
for Bostonians. The foundation stone has 
just been laid for an Episcopal church there; 
and the Unitarian minister of the village 
very graciously accepted an invitation to 


neighborhood, 
almost wholly served by the Unitarian ser- 
vices in the old historic First Church. As 
a result of this wholly courteous and most 
supremely innocent proceeding, some twenty 
‘or thirty Boston and Massachusetts Episco- 
palian clergymen signed a joint letter to 
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speak a few words of welcome to the com- 
munity on the occasion of this permanent 


introduction of Episcopalianism into the 
which heretofore had been 


Bishop Lawrence, protesting against his per- 
mitting such a proceeding. The public in- 
terest in the matter is not so ‘much in the 
bishop’s reply, which, while disavowing any 
responsibility, the local rector not having 
consulted his bishop, yet plainly intimates 
that he did not consider the action prejudi- 
cial to the welfare of Episcopaey, but, rather, 
in the fact that society is threatened by the 
existence in its midst of a strong body of 
highly organized clergy, possessed with a 
fanaticism of bigotry. As a delightful con- 
trast to this regrettable incident, Mr. Chad- 
wick, speaking before the Unitarian Club, 
referred to an Episcopalian hymn-book just 
issued in England, for use in a well-known 
church on Regent Street, London, which con- 
tains nearly a hundred hymns written by 
American Unitarian ministers. F. B. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Sunday School. 


Mr. Pulsford’s subject at the Channing 
Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ Saturday, February 3, 2.30 
P.M., is ‘‘Jesus sending out his Disciples 
to preach.’’ The question as to what histor- 
ical fact underlies the various accounts which 
have come down to us will be considered. 
An attempt will be made to get at those feat- 
ures, in the attitude and teaching of Jesus, 
which gave rise after his death to that 
spontaneous outburst of missionary effort 
which, in the hands of Paul and others, 
created historical Christianity. This matter, 
also, throws some light on the relation of the 


be covered. 
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organization and teachings of the Church to 
the ideas and spirit of Jesus. 


Among the commendatory words received 
with regard to the publications of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society is the following 
praise from’a high source. A prominent offi- 
cial in Canada, John G. Bourinot, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D., wrote as follows to Rev. Albert 
Walkley, referring to Mr. Walkley’s man- 
ual, ‘‘The Beacon Lights of (Christian His- 
tory,’’ Advanced grade:: ‘‘I like the crisp 
style of the several lessons; and the young 
man or young woman who reads them cannot 
fail to be impressed, and lay down thé book 
with the feeling that its perusal has been 
exceptionably profitable. Indeed, I think 
that a merit which most books do not nowa- 
days possess,—the merit of being so brimful 
of ideas that can be constantly taken up and 
reread with interest and advantage. ’’ 


Pictures for the current lessons on ‘‘The 
Life of Jesus’’ for February are now ready. 
They are as follows: ‘‘Christ’s Charge to 
Peter’? (Raphael), ‘‘ Jerusalem from the Pool 
of Bethesda,’’ ‘‘Church of St. John, Sama- 
ria, where John the Baptist was beheaded,’’ 
‘Jesus and the Woman of Samaria’’ (Hof- 
mann). Great pains are taken to secure 
something original and helpful in each in- 
stalment. Two of these pictures have been 
obtained by special permission, reduced from 
larger plates, from the N. D. Thompson Pub- 
lishing Company of St. Louis and New York. 
They represent actual scenes in Palestine 
from photographs taken on the spot. The 
extremely low price of these pictures has at- 
tracted attention, —three for 1 cent, or three 
hundred for $1. 


Two of the latest Sunday-schools to intro- 
duce ‘‘A Book of Song and Service,’’ pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety, are those belonging to the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis (Rev. John W. Day), and 
our Unitarian society in Taunton (Rev. Al- 
fred R. Hussey). 


The signs still multiply promising generous 
response to the appeals of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society for money. We men- 
tioned a few indications of this increased 
support in last week’s Register. Since then 
another cheering case has come to hand. At 
Wellesley Hills the new minister, Rev. John 
Snyder, has induced the people to double the 


BOOK-HOUSES, 


The, average Bostonian is supposed to live on a diet of 
books and beans. 
emphasis on Book Cabinets. 

By “heavy emphasis ” we mean that we show over 420 
patterns. One, two, three, and four winged cabinets, cases of 
all heights and in all woods, and finally the new system of 
“unit” casing, by which any size and shape of wall space may 


What wonder, then, that we lay a heavy 


We show here, at random, a double cabinet, with glass 
doors. The capacity is 175 volumes. The entire front is 
richly carved, with shell-work handles and brass escutcheons. 

Dollar for dollar or inch for inch, there is no furniture 


house in this country who can give better value on bookcases. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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contribution of last year. There seems to be 
no real obstacle to greater giving on the part 
of our churches and Sunday-schools to the 
Sunday School Society, if only the purpose 
is earnestly felt. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn prepares each month, 
with scholarly ability and carefulness, valu- 
able lessons on the Psalms, specially adapted 
to Advanced class work. The leaflets for 
February are now ready, in which the follow- 
ing Psalms are treated: xcv., xcvi., c., Ciii. 
Published by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street. Price 75 cents 
per hundred leaflets. 


The teachers’ leaflets, enriching the current 
lessons on ‘‘The Life of Jesus,’’ by Rev. 
Mr. Pulsford, are proving of great aid in 
class instruction. Rev. W. C. Gannett thinks 
they are ‘‘vivid, interesting, exceptionably 
fine.’’ The four leaflets for February are 
now ready. 


The third edition of Chadwick’s ‘‘Ques- 
tions on the Old Testament Books’’ has gone 
to press. One of our Sunday-schools has 
made this the basis of a uniform lesson, 
ordering nearly seventy-five copies Still 
another Sunday-school has adopted Savage’s 
‘*Unitarian Catechism’’ as the chief manual, 
requiring sixty copies. We cite these ca:es 
to show how varied are the wants of our 
Sunday-schools, and to what extent the Sun- 
day School Society is always trying to meet 
these diversified demands. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


February 11, ‘‘Our Creed or our Faith.’’ 


(Each member present to give a text in favor 


of the same, with remarks.) Below we give 
the wording of six representatives from as 
many unions, and think a careful reading 
will show that some young people are coming 
to have clear conceptions of what they be- 
lieve, and ability to express those ideas. 
Your ideas, with yourself behind them, are 
the ones your union friends are waiting for. 
Let the tongue of the stammerers be ready to 
speak plainly. 


My CREED OR MY FAITH. 


I believe that God is the essence of good- 
ness and perfection,—a personal God in so 
far as he inspires man to wish and strive to 
be perfect, and a universal God in that he 
manifests his power and goodness through all 
the forms of nature. I believe that every 
man has in him the possibilities of attaining 
perfection, and that Christ represents the type 
of perfect manhood. And I believe that the 
world is always advancing—slowly, perhaps, 
but surely—toward a realization of this per- 
fection.—A Smith College Unitarian. 

I believe in trying to live up, with enthu- 
siasm, to our highest ideals,—in Jesus, our 
grandest type of noble manhood, in God, our 
Father. Love, faith, hope, and reason, and 
a constant study of the sense of proportion 
are my guides.—A Tyngsboro Unitarian. 

God is our Father, our truest Friend, lov- 
ing each of us more than thought can meas- 
ure. He is All-wise and All-powerful: 
therefore, what he sends into our lives must 
be for our good. Each soul is his child, 
however the Father’s image may be hidden 
by sin. All are members of one family, and 
should love each other as such, expressing 
that love in daily life. Only by the Father’s 

‘help can the strongest, truest character and 


the happiest life be attained.—Ax Amherst 


Unitarian. 

‘¢Why have Unitarians no Creed?’’ is the 
title of a sermon by a famous Unitarian min- 
ister. And I should answer that some of us 
have a creed, only we do not regard it as of 
the first importance. What we hold most 
sacred is our faith. The creed is the letter 


of the law: faith is its spirit. 
the unity of God: our faith is in his loving 
Fatherhood. Our creed is that Jesus was a 
man like us, but without sin: our faith is 
that in the path he trod, so transcendently 
serene and pure, we, too, though dusty and 
footsore, may follow. 
by character: our faith is that not one shall 
fall without his Father, and that our highest 
glory will always be to have helped another 
on the heavenly road. We make our creed, 
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Our creed is 


Our creed is salvation 


and it may be overthrown or outgrown as we 
increase in wisdom. But God gives us our 
faith, and we can only hope to grow toward 
it. It will always be beyond us. When a 
busy human brain seeks to formulate a theory 
of God’s relation to man, it makes a creed. 
When a longing, loving, suffering human 
heart reaches up for divine guidance, it 
gains a faith. ‘‘The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.’? Let no man bind him- 
self with the shackles of a man-made creed, 
but look to God for a faith that shall guide 
him in the footsteps of his Friend and Mas- 
ter.—A Boston University Unitarian. 

Individuality and trust! Not bound to one 
creed, but each to form out of his own 
thought and life his own creed, perhaps 
changing the words with each new season. 
What a responsibility! No one to tell me 
what to say, I believe, but my own heart and 
soul to realize its faith so strongly that the 
life shall speak the creed. My will given 
me to decide on the course which develops 
my possibilities for good in this life, or to 
choose the easier one, which helps neither 
myself nor others! What need of trust! 
Remember, as we are developing our own 
lives, there is an All-wise Life giving us 
nothing we cannot finally accomplish if we 
will take the help he offers. He bids us 
only strive to climb the next step now, but 
always to keep our eyes fixed on the highest 
round of this ladder of life.—A Boston Uni- 
farian. 

God is my Father. As his child, I am to 
show more and more the God-likeness, grow- 
ing in grace till I come to the measure of the 
stature of the perfect man, my Elder Brother, 
Jesus. I am joint heir with him to the king- 
dom of God, which includes things temporal 
and things spiritual. Physical health, intel- 
lectual power, the Christ spirit, are my birth- 
rights. As my reason discloses new ¢ruth, I 
become free. As I think upon God, that is 
worship. 1 become filled with the Christ 
spirit,—love. This love my outward life is 
to express in service for brother-man. Sin is 
my immaturity, my ignorance, or perverse- 
ness, not a power outside of God, which 
threatens the stability of his universe. 
Everything works for righteousness. Man- 
kind shall progress onward and upward, and 
I shall live forever.—Ax Ohio Unitarian. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


‘*Forward Movement Meetings,’’ under the 
management of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, are now in progress in Lowell, Mass., 
and will begin in Worcester, Mass., on Feb- 
tuary 4. For speakers, see under those 
towns. - . 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet with Rev. L. F.Snapp, 
at The Woodville, 226 Clifton Street, Mzlden, 
Mass., on Monday, February 5 Luncheon at 
12.30. Subject, ‘‘Concerning Church Sym- 
bols.’’ Train leaves Boston at 11.50 and 
12.09. Those taking electric car get off at 
Cedar Street. Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon ser- 
vice on Wednesday, February 7, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 


will preside. 
give the address on ‘‘ Unitarian Missionary 
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Ministers’ Monday Club, 25 Beacon Street, 
February 5, 10.30 A.M. : Rev. J. M. Salloway 
Rev. George H. Badger will 


Work.’’ The public invited. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 


will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 


February 5, at eleven o'clock. Officers of 
other Branches are cordially invited. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches), corner of Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets: The minister, Rev. John McDowell, 
will on Sunday evening next, at 7.30, con- 
duct the service, and preach on ‘‘A Broad 
Religion.’’ Special music. Seats free. All 
are invited. 


At the Citizenship Class of the South 
Congregational Church, at noon, on Sunday, 
January 28, Rev. E. A. Horton gave an in- 
structive account of the admirable work being 
done in Boston by the Benevolent Fraternity. 
Mr. Horton was enthusiastic over the general 
usefulness of the fraternity and the hearty 
support given to its difficult missionary work. 
Five centres of activity for preaching and 
teaching are maintained, scattered throughout 
the city; fourteen paid preachers and assist- 
ants; more than fifty paid instructors and 
workers besides the fourteen; and between 
two hundred and two hundred and fifty co- 
operating men and women, young and old, 
who give their willing services to aid the 
paid instructors. 


The winter meeting of the Conference of 
Unitarian Sunday-school Superintendents, 
held in the parlors of the South Congrega- 
tional Church on Thursday, January 25. con- 
sidered ‘‘Remarks from the Platform, by the - 
Superintendent and by Others.’’ The subject 
was presented by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
of Chelsea and Rev. C. A. Langston of South 
Boston; and all present joined in discussion. 
Miss Barnard said: ‘‘The aim of the school 
should always be kept in mind. All talking 
from the platform should be ‘illuminating’ 
and brief. The superintendent need not al- 
ways speak. Schools are apt to get into ruts; 
and a new voice brings a needed variety, if 
the speaker is not uninteresting to children. 
The minister should be in touch with the 
school, but not speak regularly. Teachers 
may sometimes speak, but it is not advisable 
to call upon pupils.’’ Mr. Langston said: 
‘*The superintendent must create an interest, 
and also satisfy that interest. He should 
speak at the close, and notices should be 
given then. The lesson topic is often diffi- 
cult to illustrate, and reference to it may be 
omitted.. Remarks should often be upon 
other subjects, as illustrations of manhood 
and courage to the boys. Illustration by use 
of objects is very effective.’’ It was sug- 
ge-ted that a word on denominational lines 
should often be given from the platform, as 
well as in the class, and that a prize may be 
offered for the best paper on this topic from 
the older scholars. 


Baltimore, Md.—Christ Church: Rev. 
W. B. Geoghegan was installed as pastor of 
this church January 18. The church was 
beautifully decorated, and excellent music 
accompanied the service. Rev. Dr. James 
De Normandie, Boston, preached the sermon, 
in which he referred to the intere:ting history 
of First Church and its many prominent 
ministers, Rev. John A. Bevington gave the 
Scripture reading; and Rev. Alexander T. 
Bowser, Wilmington, Del., extended the right 
hand of fellowship. Rev. Thomas Slicer 
gave the charge and the address to the people. 
Rev. Joseph May, Philadelphia, offered the 
installation prayer; and the benediction was 
given by Rev. Mr. Geoghegan. After the 
installation services, Judge Thomas J. Morris 
entertained the ministers present and the trus- 
tees of the church at his residence, ‘ 


' preached from the text, ‘*Thou shalt love thy 
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in the Church of the Unity. The speakers 
will be Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. E. A. 
Horton, and Dr. W. H. Lyon. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union held its second meeting of the season 
at the parish house of All Souls’ Church, 
New York, on the afternoon and evening of 
January 26. There was a very full attend- 
ance at both sessions, and’a large party sat 
down to the collation provided by the Ladies’ 
Committee in the basement of the church at 


Business Notices. 


Gregory’s New Vegetables. Many Startling 
Improvements pictured in a Notable Book.— 
Messrs. James J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass., 
who have forty years occupied a leading position among 
the seed-growers of the United States, have issued their 
1900 catalogue. It is a book that must prove of great 
utility to the vegetable, flower, and small fruit grower, . 
whether his crops are for home consumption or the market, 
There are many new varieties shown, and some startling im- 
provements among the vegetables best known are vividly 
pictured in numerous finely executed photographic repro- 
ductions. The florist will also find much to interest and 
instruct in the handsomely illustrated pages given up to 
seeds and plants. Messrs. Gregory & Son are liberal to 
their patrons in prices and discounts, and fully warrant 
all their seeds as well as guaranteeing their safe arrival, 
prepaying charges on all package-sales ordered for mail- 
ing. The American Express Company will receive orders 
for Gregory Seeds wherever that company has an office, 
and will give a special rate, lower than their commercial 
billings. 


Library Fund,’’ in honor of the senior pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah. Dr. Collyer’s 
portrait, together with the deed of gift, will 
be placed in the library. 


Milford, N.H.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Saint Ethelbert Yates has been called 
to the pulpit of this church. He has ac- 
cepted the call, and will begin his work in 
February. 


Chicopee, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. W. Peck: The annual meeting of 
the parish was held January 10. This was 
preceded by a supper, served. by the Young 
Women’s Guild, to the members and friends 
of the parish. Over one hundred were pres- 
ent, and listened to reports from the various 
departments, all of which showed robust con- 
dition of health and, in some particulars, 
gratifying increase of numerical strength. A 
vital interest in the church life pervades the 
entire parish as at no other time during the 
present pastorate, and is the source of hope 
for the future usefulness of this church in 
this community, where Protestantism is a 
small island surrounded by a rising tide of 
Romanism. 


Dallas, Tex.—Impressive services were 
held at the Unitarian church January 21, at 
the installation and ordination of Rev. D. C. 
Limbaugh as minister of the Unitarian gos- 
pel and pastor of this congregation. The 
church was filled. Rev. George L. Chaney 


Nashua, N.H.—First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church: A unanimous call has been 
given to Rev. Herbert Mott to become the 
pastor of this church. 


Washington, D.C.—All Souls’ Church: 
A call has been given to Rev. Paul Frothing- 
ham of New Bedford to become the minister 
of this church. 


Whitman, Mass.—Rev. E. H. Keens has 
been installed as pastor of the Unitarian 
church, and an excellent outlook presents 
itself for the encouragement of this society. 


Windsor, Vt.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
C. E. Ordway: An unusual feature of liberal 
church work has been successfully inaugurated 
and carried forward by pastor and people of 
this church, in the matter of union services 
and fraternal fellowship with the other 
churches of the village. A union Thanks- 
giving service and a watch meeting were held, 
in which the choirs, people, and pastors of 
the orthodox, Methodist, Baptist, and Uni- 
tarian churches joined; and others for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and Easter are in project. 
There have also been several union temper- 
ance services during the season. Owing 
largely to the efforts of Mr. Ordway, a semi- 
monthly ministers’ meeting was started in 
November, and has continued regularly, and 
will do so until summer. These meetings 
are attended by the Episcopal rector, the 
Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, and Uni- 
tarian ministers, and the high-school princi- 
pal, and have been most successful and 
pleasant in the good fellowship and free dis- 
cussion they have produced. A still further 
unique feature here is the fact that the pastor 
of the orthodox church is the minister under 
whose preaching Mr. Ordway grew up as a 
young man, and to whose church he belonged 
before he became a Unitarian. Though both 
are settled over churches of a different de- 
nomination and in the same village, the 
warmest sympathy and friendship exist be- 
tween them, which has done much to draw 
all the other ministers and churches of the 
place together. The regular work of the 
church is going on actively and with promise 
in every department. The annual meeting 
and parish supper was held January 11; and 
the various reports showed a steady growth, 
and all bills paid, and a small balance in the 
treasury in the case of the church, Sunday- 
school, and Alliance. The ladies of the 
church recently gave a supper to the younger 
members of the Sunday-school; and _thirty- 
five children, all under fifteen, sat down to 
the tables. The parish supper was the first 
in the history of the church, and proved a 
gteat pleasure and encouragement to the 
people. The Young People’s Religious 
Union holds meetings on alternate Sunday 
evenings with the pastor, and has recently 
given a ‘‘Book Social,’’? which was a most 
enjoyable occasion and a financial success. 
Some of the pastor’s subjects at the morning 
service recently have been ‘*The Higher 
Law,’’ ‘‘The Interdependence of Memory and 
Hope,’’ “‘Shirking and Sharing the Hard- 
ships of Life,’’ ‘‘The Religion of Good 
Will,’ and ‘‘The So-called Irreligion of To- 
day.’’ 


Worcester, Mass.—The ‘‘ Forward Move- 
ment Meetings,’’ under the management of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
begin here next Sunday evening, February 4, 


neighbor as thyself.’’ Rev. W. C. Pierce of 
New Orleans and Rev. George A. Kohut of 
Dallas also took part in the service, and Mr. 
Emmett Chambers gave a welcome on behalf 
of the church. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Rev. Mary A. Safford 
and Rev. Marie H. Jenney: At the second 
welcoming service of this year, thirteen mem- 
bers entered the church, making twenty-one 
members who have been added to the mem- 
bership list since September. At the annual 
meeting, business reports showed the church 
to be in good financial condition. Though 
carrying a debt of nearly $2,000, to the 
Building Loan Association, the church is 
otherwise free from debt, with all bills and 
expenses paid. The business session was 
followed by music and speeches. Greetings 
were sent to the former pastors of the church. 


Fall River, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
John M. Wilson: A Dante Class has been 
formed among the eae people of this parish. 
The course of study this winter is limited to 
“*The Purgatory, ’’ upon the text of which the 
pastor lectures informally. A marked inter- 
est has been shown in the course. The class 
meets fortnightly, on Thursday evenings. 
On the second and fourth Sunday evenings of 
each month a vesper service for young 
people is held. A brief lecture upon some 
book of the Bible is given by the pastor. 
Our Sunday-school is in a good condition, 
both in attendance and in spirit. The Adult 
Class is studying Mr. Savage’s book, ‘‘Life 
beyond Death.’’ The Sunday-school has 
fifty copies of an old ‘‘Hymn and Tune 
Book’’ for Sunday schools,’ which it will 
gladly give to any school that can use them; 
also forty copies of ‘‘Sunnyside’’ song-book. 
Application may be made to the minister, 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, 528 Maple Street, Fall 
River. ; 


Lowell, Mass.—-The ‘‘ Forward Movement 
meetings’’ held under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association have been 
well attended. On Sunday evening, January 
28, the speakers were: ‘'The Unitarian En- 
listment,’’ Rev. John Snyder of Wellesley 
Hills; ‘‘The Wider Loyalty,’’ Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness of Boston; ‘‘Our Missionary 
Method,’’ Rev. George H. Badger of Boston. 
On February 4 the speakers will be: ‘‘The 
Larger Faith in God,’’ Rey. Charles F. Dole 
of Jamaica Plain; ‘‘What is Man?” Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford of Waltham; ‘‘How We 
preach Christ,’’ Rev. James Eells of Boston. 


Meadville, Pa.—The Theological School 
is rejoicing in the happy gift from friends 
in the Church of the Messiah, New York, of 
$25,000 for the library fund. An additional 
source of gratification is that this fund is 
specified to be called ‘‘The Robert Collyer 


Two Facts.—There can be no doubt that Boston is 
‘the home of education in this country, and equally there 
can be no doubt that Boston is the home of bookcases. 
The best evidence of this is the immense number of pat- 
terns (over 420 different designs) now on exhibition at the 
warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company, the largest 
furniture establishment in this section. It might not be 
an error to claim that best values are given in bookcases 
for any given amount of money at these warerooms than 
at any others in the world. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 
nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is “The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,”’ Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, ®*tabltshea 


JYONERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


OHICKERING 
CONCERT CRAND PIANO 


In fine condition, tone, and action. Was formerly used 
by New South Church. They now have no further use 
for'it, and will sell very cheap. Apply to W. A. Nurtina, 
110 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 5 


LADY, thoroughly trained to poeta work, 

: sy ee as dirertor ans small aare or 

ase! a ress Epwarp E. HAs, 
39 Highland Street, Roxbury, sere ; 
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six o’clock. At the afternoon session a very 
practical address on the question, ‘‘Can the 
Sunday Schools co-operate to Advantage in 
the Work of Local Charities?’’ was given by 
Rev. W. I. Nichols of Brooklyn, Mr. Nichols 
claimed that they can and should, drawing 
illustration from his own experience in both 
Sunday-school work and the work of local 
charities. | He said that children are easily 
interested in the work of helping others, and 
should be taught by personal illustration how 
to do it wisely; that charity consists not in 
giving things, but in giving themselves, 
without taking away the independence or self- 
respect of those who are helped. Mr. Sumner 
B. Stiles of Harlem, vice-president of the 
union, then made an interesting address on 
the topic, ‘‘Should Current Questions of So- 
cial Reform be treated in the Sunday-school? 
and, if so, how?’’ He claimed that, as such 
questions cannot be treated in the day school 
nor in the younger classes of the Sunday- 
school, they should be treated in the adult 
classes, or classes of which the members are 
not less than seventeen years of age. He 
said that young people should have the ideas 
and questions of the day treated in a critical 
—-yet sympathetic—manner by people who 
have studied the various fads and ‘‘isms’’ 
intelligently. In this way the Sunday-school 
may be made a powerful ally of good govern- 
ment and good citizenship. A lively discus- 
sion followed, in which Messrs. Nickerson, 
Andrews, Hunt, Taylor, Harris, Scandlin, 
and Clark took part. 

At the evening session Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer gave the union an eloquent and stirring 
address on the general subject of the meeting, 
‘“*The Relation of the Sunday-school to the 
World of Affairs,’’ which he defined as the 
world of things that are done, as distin- 
guished from the world of dreams. With that 
world he claimed that the Sunday-school has 
everything to do, no one being so interested 
in things as is the child. He is at the very 
centre of the world’s life, and you have to 
deal with him as he is. The Sunday-school 
is, or should be, the very place where the 
divine is built upon the accomplished facts 
of the world. The difficulty is to bring into 
connection the world’s affairs and the spirit- 
ual life. The speaker showed by many illus- 
trations drawn from the parables how Jesus 
did this. ‘‘Build on the basis of the lower 
life,’’ he said.- ‘‘All religious teaching 
comes from outdoors, and there can be no 
useful teaching that is not based on the world 
of affairs. One of the most successful meet- 
ings of the union was closed by a discussion 
of the address and the question it aroused, 
Messrs. Jackson, Low, Harris, Miss Hicks, 
Messrs. Robjent, Ames, and others taking 
part. 


Dr. Hale and his Church. 


Last Tuesday a parish meeting of the South 
Congregational Church in Boston was held. 
Dr. Hale’s resignation, which was offered 
last spring, was formally brought before the 
society, and accepted. Dr. Hale was then 
elected pastor emeritus, with a salary to be 
fixed by the Standing Committee. On recom- 
mendation of the committee, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, was unanimously elected. The 
following resolutions, prepared by Mr. Will- 
iam Howell Reed, were offered by the Stand- 
ing Committee, and unanimously adopted :— 

The feeling which moves this society, as it 
gathers together to listen to and to take action 
on the report of the Standing Committee upon 
the subject of the resignation of Dr. Hale, 
cannot be fully expressed in any formal series 
of resolutions. A more direct, intimate, and 
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personal form of address has therefore been 
chosen to express the feeling of the entire 
church and congregation, as we record the 
acceptance of his resignation, Dr. Hale hav- 
ing left us no alternative. 

This is not an occasion for a review of his 
ministry or for any reference to the wide 
reach of his personality and influence upon 
the world. It is an hour, rather, for tender 
reminiscence, for a reverent expression of our 
love, for the gathering up of all the golden 
threads of this great service which has been 
silently wrought into our lives through the 
forty-four years of his honored, unselfish, and 
devoted ministry. 

These threads have been running through 
the hearts and homes of the great company, 
visible and invisible, that have passed in and 
out with him and before him, through nearly 
half a century. Who can measure the bless- 
ing? Has there been an experience of life 
that he has not touched with his tender, in- 
spiring words or illuminated with his spirit- 
ual vision? In the brightest days or the 
darkest days, he has opened the very treasures 
of his mind and soul to our common needs, 
as from a well-spring whose depths have never 
yet been sounded. 

We do not need to measure the service. 
The words in which he has made real to us 
the eternlties have comforted the sorrowing 
heart, have left us on the high altitudes of 
faith, where he has transfigured for us our 
daily life, its common duties, and its com- 
mon cares. 

We recognize this with gratitude and joy. 
To feel it as we feel it now is our benedic- 
tion upon him. Heaven brought near to us, 
the good God a real presence, the sanctities 
of character and life and: home and business 
strengthened, —such has been the fruit of his 
ministry; and it has been maturing in count- 
less lives through these long years. 

And so we come at last to the profound 
regret of this resolution, —that we now record 
the acceptance of the resignation of Dr. Hale 
as the minister of the South Congregational 
Society, and by solemn and tender words 
install him, with all reverence and honor, 
into the high office of its pastor emeritus. 


From Atlanta. 


President Horace Bumstead of Atlanta 
University, Georgia, with Mr. Robert L. 
Smith of Oakland, Tex., are prepared to 
address audiences in Boston and vicinity on 
Sundays or week-days during March, upon 
‘“*The Higher Education of the Negro, and 
its Results. ’’ 

Mr. Smith, who is a graduate of Atlanta 
University, will tell of the unique and valu- 
able work of thé Farmers’ Improvement So- 
ciety, which he founded ten years ago among 
the negroes of Texas, and which has wrought 
such a wonderful change in their domestic 
and economic condition. His recent ad- 
dresses before various churches, and espe- 
cially before the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston, have been received with marked 
favor. 

Before evening audiences, when desired, 
lantern-slides will be used by President 
Bumstead, illustrating some of the educa- 
tional and sociological results of the higher 
education of negroes. 

The meetings are planned wholly in the 
interest of Atlanta University, Mr. Smith 
seeking no aid for his work, which is self- 
sustaining. While the object of the addresses 
is primarily to give information, it is hoped 
that some response may be made either by a 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR ~. 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Pulpit Echoes 


OR LIVING tobe FOR HEAD HEART. 
Containing Mr. ODY’S best Aerie with 00 
tories, Hety Personal nces,etc., as told 


, By D. L. Mood 


hee » With a complete history of his life by Rev. OHA! 
, Pastor of Mr Moody 20 Chicago Church for five 
and an au koductin iby pe Rev, LYMAN A Tee 4 ae ie 
rand new, 
AGENTS WARTED Men and Women.” fpr: 
immense —a harvest time for Agents. Send for terms to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OU., Hartford, Conn. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through’ 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 
3. What can we know about God? 
4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. 
Robert Collyer.) 
5. How does God reveal Himself? 
6. God a very Present Help. 
7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 
8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


(By Rev. 


yer. 

9. Who are Christians ? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 


12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) y ae 


13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 


14. What is the Use of going to Church? 
15. The Function of Faith. 
16. “Antipas.”” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


SOUL- POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” ete, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. - - = Boston. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By PRoTaP CHUNDER Mozoompar. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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collection or in such other form as may be 
preferred, 

Correspondence about dates may be ad- 
dressed to’ President Bumstead’s representa- 
tive, Mr. George A. Towns, 57 Museum 
Street, Cambridge, Mass, 


Cambridge Conferences. 


Dr. Lewis G. Janes, director of the con- 
ferences, will give a course of six class lect- 
ures on ‘Social Science and Applied Relig- 
ion’? in February and March on Mondays, 
7-45 P.M., February 5, March 12. The aim 
of the course will be to apply sound psycho- 
logical principles to some of the pressing 
problems of our social and political life, in 
order that we may understand the logical out- 
come of present social tendencies, the indi- 
vidual obligations involved, and in some 
degree form a conception of the true ideal 
and scientific solution of the problems which 
they raise. Terms for the course, $2. Sub- 
scriptions and applications should be sent to 
the director at the Studio House, 168 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lithia Springs Fund. 


The following subscriptions have been paid 
in cash :— 


George E. Adams, Ehicage SE eebiel aeliaiaae gest citan $100.00 
. G. Monroe, Buffalo, N.Y... «de 100.00 
rs. L. J. Tilton, Chicago..... 0.0... 100.00 
Anna _D., Sparks Socie' 10.00 
Mrs. H. S. Grew.... 100.00 
m. Howell Reed.. 100.00 


Richard C. Humphreys........ 


Mrs. Robinson of New York..... 50.00 
Jebn Bradley, Pittsburg, Pa..... 25.00 
liot Society, Church of Messiah, 10.00 
ames Stott, bondale, Pa..... 25.00 
rs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston...... 100.00 
Eliz. B. Osgood, Boston......:....+.+. 100,00 
Mrs. E. Chadbourne, Parksley, Va... 5.00 
Lend a Hand Club, Church of the Mes 
25.00 
5.00 
25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Quincy, Mass 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ithaca, N.Y.... oon 10,00 
Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis.......++ s+ 10.00 
$1,010.00 


The following pledges have also been re- 
ceived : — 


Mrs. Frederic Huidekoper, Meadville, Pa....... 200.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering, Bosto: + 200,00 
Horace S. Sears, Boston....s+-++.+00+ 100.00 
Mary B. Gardner, Gainesville, Fla.... 100.00 


Besides the above, we have received from a 
lady the conditional subscription of $100, pro- 
vided nine other ladies will give an equal 
amount. 

Gro. E. ADAMS, Chairman, 
Committee Lithia Springs Fund. 


James S. Watt. 


In the death of Mr. James S. Watt there 
has gone from us one of the old members of 
the Unitarian society of Brooklyn, N.Y. He 
was a Unitarian at a time when it brought to 
one a certain degree of ostracism; but his 
principles were such as to win many over to 
his belief. ; 

He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1829, and early imbibed the liberal princi- 
ples, both in politics and religion, of his 
father, whose advanced views compelled him 
to leave the conservative city of Edinburgh 
and go to London. 

Mr. Watt was connected with the First 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, under the 
pastorate of Dr. Farley, and by whom he was 
marnied. Later he was connected with Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow’s and Mr, Camp’s 
churches. 
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In all of these he held a respected position 
for integrity and sympathy in church work. 

Failing health has for some years prevented 
his active participation in this; but his voice 
and principles have always stood firm for his 
religious belief, and his liberality and large- 
heartedness made him much beloved in busi- 
ness and private circles. 


Rev. Henry Emmons. 


Rey. Henry Emmons and his wife, Mrs. 
Emmons, recently passed away, at the home 
of their daughter, in Short Off, N.C. After 
a large portion of his life passed in the min- 
istry of the Unitarian faith, he lost his voice, 
retired, and became secretary of the Old 
Ladies’ Home, on Revere Street, Boston. 
At the age of eighty-four, he began to feel 
that the work of life was done, and a time of 
rest had come. Of five daughters, only one 
remained. To her loving care the heart of 
both father and mother turned for their future 
home. For some time the health of Mr. 
Emmons had been gradually failing, and it 
was feared that the loving devotion of the 
wife would prostrate her. He grew gradually 
weaker, and she was attacked with pneumo- 
nia. On a Sabbath morning the wife went 
home to God, in perfect peace, and in the 
afternoon of the same day the husband fol- 
lowed. It was a great grief to the only son, 
daughter, grandchildren, and other near rela- 
tives; but how divinely beautiful to be per- 
mitted to enter the glorious world of spirits 
together ! 

Christ-like love was exhibited in that 
mountain home. Few were there of their 
phase of faith; but, amid various beliefs, all 
was forgotten but love to God and our neigh- 
bor. Friends must make the caskets, they 
must prepare the graves; and, when all was 
done that love could do, they gathered in the 
home, 
words of love and sympathy, the school was 
closed, and, as the sorrowing train moved 
on, the bell tolled, and the bodies were laid, 
side by side, on a soft bed of green leaves. 
Surely, God seeks to call his children to- 
gether, in the spirit of the beloved John, 
who said, ‘‘God is love: he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’’ 


Cemperance. 


Considerable shipments of beer from Cin- 
cinnati to Manila have been going on. The 
beer is all in the shape of bottled goods; and 
the consignee is a saloon-keeper in Manila, 
who says that he has a demand for eight cars 
a week, and that, in addition to this, he can 
find a market for a much larger regular con- 
signment. ‘‘Expansion’’ seems to have ex- 
panded the beer trade. 


A British officer, a prisoner in the Boer 
capital, Pretoria, in telling of the treatment 
received by himself and his fellow-prisoners 
at the hands of his captors, says, among 
other things, ‘‘We are all teetotalers, as we 
are not given any spirits; and, in fact, all 
spirits are forbidden to be sold in the Trans- 
vaal during the war, and all liquor shops and 
refreshment rooms are closed,—a very wise 
proceeding, but unpleasant for us.’’ This is 
evidently one case in which prohibition pro- 
hibits. 


an Episcopal clergyman came with | 7, 
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Is especially adapted to re- 
move that unwholesome odor 
from refrigerators which 1s 
so detested by housewives. 
One cleaning does wonders. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
fore. the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”’—The 

ion. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
pospel see something of the great moulding influences that 

ve shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.” —The Unitarian. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of fae literature.”—Cuas. G. Amgs, i 
the New World. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o7 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


‘Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = <= = Boston. 
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Pleasantrics. 


‘*What is an agnostic?’’ asked Rollo. 
‘*An agnostic,’’ replied Uncle George, ‘‘is 
a man who loudly declares that he knows 
nothing, and abuses you if you believe him.’’ 


The window has two little panes, 
And only one have I. 

The window’s panes are in its sash. 
I wonder why. 

—Gelett Burgess. 


“Tt looks to me as if the horseless carriage 
were here to stay,’’ remarked the farmer. ‘‘It 
is,’’ replied the driver, as he climbed down 
from the box-seat of the automobile. ‘‘There’s 
a leak in the gasoline storage tank. ’’ 


Superintendent: ‘‘ Yes, and where did John 
the Baptist live?’?’ Scholar: ‘‘In the desert.’’ 
Superintendent: ‘‘Quite right! And what 
do we call people who live in the desert?’’ 
Scholar: ‘‘ Deserters.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Watts: ‘‘I see that Markham, the hoeman, 
says the time is coming when men’s souls 
will be expressed by their clothes.’’ Potts: 
“‘Tf that ever comes about, there will be 
several prominent citizens frozen to death.’’ 
Indianapolis Journal. 


The New York Weekly tells of a house- 
keeper who asked a marketman, ‘‘Why are 
apples so high in price?’’ ‘‘’Cause they’re 
scarce, ma’am.’’ ‘‘But,’’ she protested, 
‘‘the papers said the crop was so enormous 
that apples were rotting on the trees all over 
the country.’’ ‘‘Yes’m. That’s why they’re 
scarce. It didn’t pay to pick ’em!’’ 


The reminiscences of W. G. Grace, the 
veteran English cricketer, contain a good 
story,—a joke made by Tom Emmett, a fa- 
mous bowler. One afternoon Emmett was 
bowling for his club; but the fielders dropped 
catch after catch with such persistence that 
he lost his temper, threw the ball on the 
ground, and said: ‘‘I’m not going to bowl 
any more. There’s an epidemic on this 
ground, but it ain’t catchin’!’” 


A man from Indianapolis was in London 
last year, and one day he saw many well- 
dressed people going through the iron gates 
of what he supposed was a public park oppo- 
site his boarding-house. Accordingly, he 
joined the procession, sat on the seats, and 
enjoyed the music. A young lady came and 
gave him a cup of tea, and he had a good 
time generally. The next day, at the table, 
some one asked what was going on across the 
way the day before. ‘‘Mrs. Humphry Ward 
gave a large garden party,’’ said the land- 
lady. —Sentined. 


Some years ago, in England, a gentleman 
was asked to address the scholars of the local 
school. “Well, children,” said he, “once upon 
a time there was a very good lad. One Sun- 
day afternoon, as he was gawin’ to school, two 
bad boys met him, and persuaded him to gan 
bird’s-nesting wiv ’em, So they went alang by 
the riverside, and by and by they came tiv a 
tree; andin the tree on a branch which over- 
hung the wetter was a nest. The two bad lads 
sent the good lad to climb, the tree. and fetch 
the eggs. Up he went and got out on the 
branch, and just as he was reaching out his 
hand the branch brok’, and he fell into the 
river and was drooned.” After waiting a few 
moments to allow his hearers to thoroughly 
grasp the full extent of the catastrophe, he 
resumed with, “Children, the story is true; for 
the lad that was drooned was me!” 
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‘s—illustrated catalogue 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


" : b 

well lighted, well ventilated; adjustab! 
oiren deat “Fwther poset Ey i 
upon ad ing 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 


_aTWANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co;,* 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


CARPETS awd 


WASHINCTON 


658 


é 
SY. 


OFP. BOYLSTON ST. 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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